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FOREWORD 


PASfJlBi poetry has its own charm. Its language is Qiore 
archaic than Hindi or UrdQ, its imagery is drawn ficom 
country life and simple crafts. One might make a com- 
parison with the Provencal poetry of Southern France. 
Proven 9 al also is more old-fashioned than French; •its 
poetry belongs to the countryside, to the farm, and tmy 
market town, and is instinct with a simplicity and sincerity 
that is rare in the more classical language. Pafijabi poetry 
sings mainly of Love and God. By the Sufis these two 
themes are interwoven, as is explained in the Introduction, 

This book presents us with studies of a series of SQfl 
poets of the Pafijab who wrote in the Panjabi language. 
They begiu with the second half of the fifteenth century 
and end with the nineteenth. In this period of some four 
centuries we find half a dozen famous saints beginning with 
Farid, twelfth in spiritual succession from Shakar Ganj of 
Pak Patan, and leading on to several others not so well 
known. The greatest of them aU was Bulihe Shah (1650- 
1758). 

For these studies Miss L. Rama Elrishna has ran^cked 
a great mass of material, — ^manuscripts, printed poems, org.! 
traditions, and such few essays as have been published on 
any of these poets. 

The historical evidence she has handled cautiously and 
she arrives at very reasonable conclusions. 

By a judicious selection of extracts, carefully fi:ans- 
literated and rendered in a literal but pleasing translation, 
the author brings out the main characteristics of each poet 
in turn, both as regards verse and style and as regards the 
doctrine or mystery he teaches. They vary from the ortho- 
dox, with a strong spiritual urge towards mysticism, to tne 
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less orthodox and to those who so far transcend the barriers 
between sects and creeds that they can hardly be designated 
by the oonventional man-made labels. 

The history of the Pan jab daring these four centuries 
hasfseen many storms and also peaceful interludes. These 
vicissitudes are reflected in the SGfi poets though faintly. 
Yet for the comprehension of the period an understanding 
of this religious development is of great importance. 

*’ In Panjabi poetry the Beloved is a man and the Lover 
who seeks him is a woman. So in the SOfi sense Hir is the 
soul that seeks and Pajha represents the Divine Beloved. 

In this book Truth is the ideal pursued along the dusty 
tracks of research by a Panjabi woman. 


A. 0 . WOOLNEK 



PREFACE 


This thesis is a humble attempt to discuss in a brief ^ut 
comprehensive manner the Sufi poets who wrote in the 
Panjabi language. The evidence on which T have based 
my research was of four kinds : 

1. Manuscripts found in public and private libraries. 

2. Printed and lithographed books in English, 

Panjabi, Urdu, and Persian. 

3. Accounts furnished by the gaMi-nisMns. 

4. Recitals of the kavaalls ^ and oral traditicftis. 

The last-mentioned source, though very rich, is full of 
accretions and abounds in legendary narratives. I have 
utilized the information fiirnished by it with great care. It 
has served rather to verify facts than otherwise. 

This is the first work on Panjabi §ufi poets in English 
or in any other language. Though, as I have mentioned 
below, a few articles and booklets have been written on 
some of the poets treated in this thesis, yet no book or 
article has been written on the §Qfi poets collectively. My 
attempt has been to appreciate §afi beliefs and interpret 
Safi poetry as they are imderstood by the Safis anX the 
Panjabis. I have tried to discuss them as methodically as' 
possible. 

The sources for the life-history and poetry of each* 
writer have been given at the end of each chapter. In the 
case of those poets for whose life and poetry the sources»are 
meagre, the information has been given in the footnotes. 

Panjabi is a language written in three different scripts, 
i.e. Persian, Hindi and Gurmukkhi. The Muhammadans 
who employ the Persian script give a Persian or Arabic 

i Hereditary singers or musicians often attached to the tombs of tlfa 
Sufi saints, who recite compositions of the mystics and their own poems 
in praise of the saints. 
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character £o the language, and the Hindus who employ 
Hindi igomewhat sanskritize it. The Sikhs, though they 
sometimes insert Sanskrit words and phrases, on the whole 
^try to write the language as it is spoken by the masses. 

•In the midst of this diversity, the work of transliteration 
has not been easy. The originals from which I have quoted 
were written in different scripts, often full of mis-spellings, 
and it has been extremely difficult to decide on the appro- 
'pilate roman spelling. The same word has frequently 
occurred in different connexions ; therefore it has not been 
possible to keep always to the same spelling. 

For technical non-Panjabi Sufi terms and names I have 
generally followed the Encyclopcadia of Religion and Ethics, 
and for old Sufi and Isltoic names the Urdu system of 
transliteration. These names, after all, are not PMjabi and 
are written as in Urdu. 

The names of living people I have spelt as they do when 
Writing in English, believing that every person has the 
right to spell his name as he likes. 

The names of books in Indian languages have been 
spelt according to the system of transliteration of the 
language in which each book is written. 

For geographical names I have followed the current 
EngEfeh system in India with a few rare exceptions. For 
example ‘ Panjab ’ has three different forms and in order to 
maintain a uniform character I have throughout this work 
•spelt it as ' Pahjab 

For the transliteration of the Panjabi verse I have 
employed Dr T. Grahame Bailey’s dictionary, except for a 
few regional words. 

For oriental words in the English translations of the 
original text, I have mostly followed the Panjabi pronuncia- 
tion of the educated classes. 

^ Before I close, I should say that I am highly indebted 
to my teacher, Dr T. Grahame Bailey, for his very kind 
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suggestions and valuable advice throughout the*' work, but 
specially in the translation of the quotations from Eahjabi 
poetry. 

The following is the complete list of the order followed ^ 
in rendering the vowels and consonants for transliteratioia of 


the Pafijabi poems 
a for Tfji 

c 

foi-'g 

ph for ^ 

a „ wi 

cli 


b 

» a 

i „ fs 

3 

93 ^ 

bh 

» 3 


jh 


m 

33 W 

« » t 

u 


y 

33 ^ 

Q » f 

t 

93 H 
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e „ 5 

th 

„ Z 

1 

93 S5 

ai „ t 

d 

93 ^ 
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o „ TO 

dh 


r 

a? 

au „ 
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rh 

99 ^ 

k » a 

t 

» s 

sh 
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kh „ 

th 

93 ^ 

f 

93 ^ 

g „ 
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z 

9 , 13 

gli » VI 

dh 


i 

>9 S55 

n „ s 

D 



,, nasal vowel. 

G for ^ 

P 

M V 

Khfor^ 

• 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. The Origin anb Development of StTFiiSM^ 
OUTSIDE India 

No account of Panjabi Sufiism, its poets and poetry, 
will be complete withouf) a short sketch of the origin and 
development of Sufiism outside India. Panjabi Sufiisssrf' 
evidently, is a branch of the great Sufi movement which 
originated in Arabia, during the second century a.h. (a.d. 
800).^ It dijffers a good deal, however, in details, from the 
original, being subjected to many modifications uiider the 
influence of Hindu religious and philosophic thought. 
Before following up the evolution and the final trend of 
Siifi thought in the Panjab, it is necessary to review briefly 
the outstanding features of this Islamic sect as it developed 
outside India. 

Sfifiism was born soon after the death of the Prophet 
and ‘ proceeded on orthodox lines Its adepts had ascetic 
tendencies, led hard lives, practising the tenets of the 
Qvr^an to the very letter. But this asceticism soon passed 
into mysticism, and before the end of the second century 
A.H. (a.t>. 815), these ascetics began to be known tt? the 
people as Sufis.* The name Sfif i was given to them becaufe 
they wore woollen garments. The term, labisal-suf, which 
formerly meant ^ he clad himself in wool and was applied^ 
to a person who renounced the world and became an 
ascetic,^ henceforward signified that he became a Sufi.® 

1 Emydopmdta oj Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 10. 

2 NichoLon m J. E. A. S.. Voi. XXXVIII, 1906. 

3 J. E. A, S., Vol. XXXVIII, 1906, p. 306. 

4 EncyclopmHa of Eeligwn and Efhtcs, Vol. XTI, p. 10. E. B. HaveH, 

however, is of opimoa that the word wrna, which m Buddhist images was 
the symbol of ‘ eye divine hterally meant ‘ wool *. His symbolic explana- 
tion may underlie the symbol of gufiism, mf meaning wool. See Ideals oJ 
Indian Art, pp. 60-1. f 

5 ibid. 
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The early mysticism was essentially a product of Islam,* 
and o^ginated as a consequence of the Islamic conception 
of God^ which failed to satisfy many persons possessing 
* spiritual tendencies. The two striking factors in the early 
myjticism, as Goldziher has stated,® were an exaggerated 
consciousness of sin and an overwhelming dread of divine 
retribution. They feared God more than they loved Him, 
and submitted unreservedly to His Will.® But in the 
of the second century a.h. (a.d. 815) the SQfi 
thought began to develop under the influence of Greek 
philosophy of Ashrakian* and Dionysius.® Christianity, 
itself enveloped by Neoplatonic speculations, exercised a 
great influence in monastic organizations and discipline.® 
Hebrew philology,* to a certain extent, helped the progress 
of the technical vocabulary. But the Greek influence 
seems to have been the most powerful, because, besides 
philosophical ideas, the ^Qfis borrowed from the Greeks the 
rpedical science which they named yunanl or the Greek 
system.® Neoplatonism developed inteUectual tendencies. 
The civil wars and dry dogmas of the ‘ukma soon drove the 
inteUectual Sufis to scepticism.® They searched elsewhere 
for truth and knowledge. The search was not in vain, and 
soon a new school was established, different from the one 
already existing. It was greatly influenced by Persian 
reUgiSn and Indian thought, both Buddhist and Hindu.*® 

1 Its roots according to Macdonald run far back to heathen Arabia. 
See Muslim Theology, pp. 124, 126. 

2 As quoted by Nicholson in his article (J. B. A, S., Vol. XXXVIII, 
J1906), The original can be seen in Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XIII, 
Ho. 1, p. 35. 

3 As ordained in the Qur^dn^ 

^ Munshi Fani, Dahi^n, Vol. Ill, p. 281. Shea and Troyler trans- 
latediit as ‘ Platonists ’. 

5 Nicholson in J. i?. A. S., Vol. XXXVm, 1906, p. 318. 

3 Encydopoed^a oj Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 11. 

7 Massignon, Lexique Technique de la Mystique Musulrmne, pp. 51, 
62, 53, 64. 

8 Rama Krishna, Les Sikhs, ch. i, p. 18. 

9 These sceptics were mostly of non-Arabic origin, the majority 
being Persians and Kurds. 

a 10 Professor Massignon is vehemently hostile to any Hindu influence 
and ignores traces of Buddhism. The admirable way in which the learned 
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The adherents of the new school were almost all of 
non-Semitic origin, their national characters were f^med 
by the climatic and geographical position of their countries/ 
and so, in spite of Semitic masters, the psychology of their ^ 
own race affected their new faith. To them the doctrmes 
of Islam seemed unphilosophic and non-gnostic, and so they 
felt compelled to interpret them in the light of their old 
faiths with which they had been in touch and which appealed 
to them deeply. Thus later, Sufiism was also a psychCT^ 
logical reaction of different peoples, especially the Persians, 
against the dogmas of Islam. 

The latest school of Sufnsm which felt Persian and 
Indian influences and incorporated different gloi^fees of 
Buddhism with its creed came in the forefront under Bayazid 
of Bistam, who was not attached to any old Sufi school.^ 
Bistami’s system was based on fund or absolute annihila- 
tion in the Divine.® Bayazid was so captivated by the 
Vedantic conception of God that he used to say: 'Glory* 
to me, how my glory is great/ ^ 

This school developed still further under Man§tir 
al-HallaJ, who invented the formula A%a'h^aqq.^ This 
Sufiism transformed the Buddhist legends and panegyrics 
and introduced them into Islam. In Central Asia, where 
Buddliist legends were congealed around the saints, SiijSism 
evolved a cult of saints. Pilgidmage, another Buddhisif 
practice, was also introduced. Besides this, Sufiism 

profos«}or attempts to interpret Sufiism, i.e. only on a philological basis, * 
is one-sidod. His Imowledge of Hinduism is not very deep and so his 
mind is prejudiced against Hindu thought. For Buddhist influence, 
soo JBncyclopcedia of Beligion and Ethics^ Voi. XII, and Nicholson’s works. 

t CJimate and geographical position, according to Noldeke, %the 
Gexman scholar, ai’e two '^'ory important factors in the formation of 
national character. See Sketches from Ea&tern History^ p. 2. 

2 Lescique Technique, p. 243. 

3 H© learnt Fand bVl tawhid from his teacher Abu ’All Sindi (or of 
Sind) to whom, in exchange, he taught the Hanefite canonical law (see 
Lexiqite Technique, pp. 263-4). Nicholson also mentions this fact (see 
The Mystics of Islam, p. 17). 

* Lexique Techniqitc, p. 246. § 

& This is the equivalent of Aham Brahm, 
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borrowed Ahe fanqa or Tariqat from the same source. 
Before being /anS, the SQfl seeker must tread by slow stages 
the farlqat or the path to reach j^aqiqa or Haqiqat, Reality, 

^ or the ‘goal of Union. The path comprised seven stages : 
rej^entance, abstinence, renunciation, poverty, patience, 
trust in God, and satisfaction.^ 

The Sufis of the Bayazid school were tolerant towards 
all and attached little importance to Islamic dogmas. They 
,^ere, therefore, considered heretics and were often hanged 
or exiled.® This alarmed the adherents of the new Safi 
thought and induced them to retrace their steps and re- 
enter the fold of the old Safi school. The Safis, in general 
were not popular with the powerful orthodox. To avoid 
the fury of the orthodox and to save their lives, all the Safis 
thenceforward recognized Muhammad as their ideal and 
tried to deduce their thought from the allegorical sayings 
of the Qur'an? 

II. The StTFls nr India 

After the Muslim conquest of northern India, the Safis 
began to pour into the country. This was the only peaceful, 
friendly and tolerant element of Islam. The Islam pro- 
mulgated by the sword* and by aggressive ‘ulaim and 
qazls could not impress the Bondus who abhorred it. But 
the .Islam represented by the Sufis appealed to them. 
Almost all the willing conversions were no doubt the result 
of Sufi preaching. 

1 Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 29. The §ufi teachers do not 
• agree as to the number of the stages. Most of them enumerate more 

than seven. 

2 Bistami was exiled many times from his native town (see Lexiqae 
Technique, p. 247) and Man§ur al-Hallaj was crucified (Massignon, 
La^assion, I, pp. 9-10). 

3 Bayazid openly declared himself the equal of the Prophet and 
ridiculed tho Day of Besurrection, the Judgement, and the Qur’anio 
paradise. See Lexique Technique, pp. 252-3. 

4 The bold assertion of Professor Massignon that ‘ ce n’est pas par 
les guerres que ITslam a dijEfus6 dans ITnde, c’est par les mystiques et 
par les grands ordres, Tshishtiyah Kobrawiyah, Shat^ariyah et Kaqsh- 
bandiyah ’ (Lexique Technique, p. 68) shows his scanty knowledge of Indian 
nistoiy. 
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Development of Suflism in the Panjab 

In the beginning, the Sufis in northern India ""were 
preachers and often Joined hands with the rulers to establish 
their power and to convert the people to Islam, ^ Their ^ 
patience, tolerance and friendly spirit brought them fbl- 
low’ers from the lower grades of the Hindus, unfortunately 
neglected by the higher classes. To this class of Shfis 
belonged Faridu’ddin GanJ-i-Shakar, ‘All Makhdum Hujwiri, 
and many others. But, later on, many Sufis gave up 
missionary work ^ and devoted themselves to the study of 
different religious systems and philosophies of the country. 
Mil Mir, Prince Dari. Shikoh and Abu’l-Fazl and Fayzi 
belonged to this category of Sufis ; they began to question 
the superiority of their own religion or to deny its authority.® 
Mia Mir is said to have helped Guru Har Govind many a 
time and to have sent Jiim a woman, related to the Qazi 
of Lahore, who liked the GurQ’s doctrines and had wanted 
to become a Sikh.* * 

Sufiism underwent another considerable change towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Tlie intolerance of 
Aurangzeb and of his adlierents had so much affected the 
spiritually and the intellectually minded amongst the SQfis 
that they were driven towards Hinduism more than before.® 

1 Shaildi ‘Ali Makhdum Hujwiri, generally known as Data’i’Sranj 
BaMiah, followe^l the arms of Masa’ud, son and successor of Mahmud, 
UliaznavT, to Lahore, where he settled down to preach, (See Latif, 
History of Laiiore^ pp. 179-82.) There are many such examples. 

2 Mr Zuhunid-Din Ahmad, in his Mystic Tendencies in Islam^ p. 142, 

writes ; ‘ Out of tlie later §ufis very few appear to have given any thought • 

TO this practical aspect (conversion) of the doctrine of Islamic §ufSi&m.’ 

2 Emperor Akbar is another example ; his faith in the superiority 
of Islam was so much shattered that he founded a new religion, Din-i- 
Ildhi. ^ 

See Latif, History of the Panjab, p. 256. 

^ No doubt the §uUs during the reign of Shah Jahan, under the 
patronage of Prince Bara §hikoh, had absorbed a good deal of Hindu 
Vedantic thouerht, but they remained, save for a few rare exceptions, within 
the limits of fclieir own religion. The intolerance of the orthodox people 
and of the Emperor Aurangzeb, however, later on compelled them to 
speak freely against Islamic dogmas, etc., and to turn more towards Hindu 
religion with real feeling than they had done before. Both Inayat and# 
Bulihe Shah were bom during this period. 
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Hindu Vedanti( thought oveipowered rlieir beliefs, Bliag- 
vatigni influenced their ideas, and it wxs a surprising fact 
that in tlie Pafijab, the stronghold of Islam. Mussulman 
p. mystics held the view that save God there was no reality ; 
all else, therefore, became illu;>ion or the Hindu mayd} 

The doctrine of transmigration and reincarnation was 
soon adopted and wa^ afterwards supplemented by the 
theory of karma Again Muhammad, who remained the 
'w*iperfe(*t mode] of }>ldn for the Sufis of other countries, was 
not iioce&saiily the ideal of the Panjabi SufL The philoso- 
phioally-nihided sometimes ignored him, at other times 
allotte<l to him the same place as they gave to the prophets 
of otir^i religion>.^ For the orthodox and popular Sufis he 
nevertheless remained somewhat higher than the other 
prophets, but not in the same way as before. He became 
the hero of Iheii poetry as Krishna is the hero of the 
Bhagavata-iore.^ The condemnation of idols, which had 
.not been very \eliement even in the sixteenth century, 
ceased alloeetlier now. Muhammadan mystics accepted 
them as aiu)ther way of adoring the Universal Lord,® The 
Sufis often abstained from eating meat and practised the 
doctrine of ahimsd by loving all life, animal and human,® 
The Qur'an, which could not be dispensed with and was 
hel<t in great veneration by the early Sufis, was now pi iced 
on the '-aine level with the Vedas and the Puranas.^ 

Last but not the least, it should be mentioned here that 
the principle ot lelioious tolerance was advocated by mxny 

1 Dhhisfan. VoL Til, p 2SL 

2 Kdnun-i-^I diq, Vol, I. /af7. 2 and 37. ‘The doctrme of karma 
which is .ilieti to Sufism ’ {The Mystics of Islam, p. 19) became now one 
of;ifes docfcrinot*. 

3 Heo ihe pm tn Oulliie Shah, specially /d/f 90 of Sat Bullh Sliu'i,, 

4 jijee tho BCitdmdVi of Kaifm Bakhsh, ch. ix. 

Saliibianh a celcbiatea of the s©\en.teenth century, poiformofl 
the pdjd m tho hoii'^o of idola {Dahstdn, \ ol. Ill, p 302), The Panjabi Snn 
fortunately dul not co to that extiome but considered both terapie and 
mosquo the same. W hen he had attainod the stage of undenatanding he 
even ceased to ofo to the mosque His temple and mosque were ovorj^- 
rwhere See PuUhe Shah, Qdnun~ 2 -Ishq, Jzdfl 58. 

6 Dabi^tdn^ Vol. HI, p, 302, 7 Qdnun4-^Ishq, kdft 76. 
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1 \ w ho denounced fanaticism and avloiitted freedom of 
1 d Iff beliefo.^ 

The above were the ne\^ developinentfe in Sufifem on 
I njabi .-^oil. They were, however, not the chief oharao- ^ 
tei of every Sufi’s teachino&. These new developments, 

0 ^ the other hand, helped in the classification of the Sufis. 

I'* of the Panjab miv be »‘lassed into three schools of 

Vi irjld : 

1. The Orthodox School — ^The Sufis of this sehoof^ 
]*ehe\ed in conversion from one religion to another. They 
held that the Qur'^an was the best book revealed and that 
}Iuh«\!ininad was (rod’s gieatest prophet on earth. Though 
thev '“oleriited diiteient leligions, yet they believed* Islam 

1 > be the only true creed. To this clas-s of Sufis belonged 
Fa* Id and ’All Haidar. 

2. The Philosophic School — The Sufis of the pbilosophi c 
s 1 ool v^ere speculators and thinkers. They had absorbed 
tnc oFsence of Vedanta so tv ell that to them differences of* 
lell iion, country, and sect were immateriul They abhorred 
logTilations and the dry dogmas of all religious. They 

< iNjolayed best the essence of pantheistic Suflism. They 
ignored conversion and were chiefly responsible for estab- 
iHliing unity between the faithful of various religions. 
Ihillhe Shah belonged to tliis school. 

3. The Popular School — ^The adherents of this school* 
neie men of little or no education. These people collected 
tiic beliefs and superstitions of various creeds, and preached < 
and practised them, Muhammad remained their only 
prophet and the Qur'a/i their best book, but they provided 

a place for all other prophets and teachers in their long list 
of saints and angels. They were popular with the lower 
c lasse*s of both Hindus and Muslims, To the Hindus they 
preached the Qnr'mi and the superstitions of Isl^m, while to 
the Muhammadans they preached the popular beliefs and^ 

1 See the work of Baku and Biillhe Shah. 
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superstitions of both. As they were apt to change with the 
time^ and conditions, they were dangerous equally to Islam 
and tcf Hinduism. To this class belonged Fard Faqir and 

• ?nany others. 

% 


Panjabi Sufi Poetry 

The Sufis of the Panjab, like the Sufis of other 
parts of India, wrote for centuries together in the Persian 
language.^ They copied the phraseology, the similes, and, 
in fact, the whole system of Persian prosody and rhetoric in 
its entirety. Later on, the Sufis began to write in Urdu. 
But this Urda looked for guidance to Persia and was so 
much overlaid by Persian vocabulary, phraseology, and 
jeux de mots^ that it was really Persian diluted by an Indian 
language. The national culture was thus paralysed, and 
* national sentiments and thoughts were allotted a secondary 
place in their compositions. It was only in the middle of 
the fifteenth century that the initiative to wrrite in the 
language of the people, i.e. Panjabi, was taken by a saint 
of the CishtI order of the Sufis.® This initiator was Shaikh 
Ibrahim Farid, a descendant of Faridu’ddin Ganj-i-Shakar 
of,Pak Patan. His example was followed by many, of 
•whom Lai Husain, Sultan Bahu, Bullhe Shah, ’Ali Haidar, 
and Hashim are the outstanding and well-known figures. 

, A considerable amount of fragmentary Panjabi Sufi poetry, 
of various authorship, has also been found.^ A few of 
these poems contain the names of the writers, but not much 
more. We will speak of this poetry elsewhere. 

1 Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. Ill, p. 387. 

2 The graar«natical system, however, was IncUaxi. 

2 With the exception of a few poems ascribed to Shakar Ganj, no 
trace of poetry is found before Ibrahim Farid. The poems said to 
be of Shakar Ganj are, as we shall see later on, not his. 

4 From some neglected and worm-eaten and tom manuscripts in 
•private libraries, and from some lithographed books not v^ry mtich read 
by the public. 
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The Idm^ of the Sufi Poe^ 

Tiie ideal of the Panjabi mystic }K)el wa-^ to find Go<l 
i’l all Jli.i creation and thus attain union with Him. Thi' ^ 

9 

union or anuihiiation in God wa^) to be fully achieved alt^i 
death, but in some oases it wa-s gained while living.^ TIk 
P anjabi Sufi, like any other mystic in the \^orld, call- 
(rod his Beloved. But the Beloved, wliQ in Islamic countries 
was both masculine and feminine,^ here became masculine.— 

In Panjabi Sufi poetry, therefore, God is the Beloveri 
and the Sufi, or the human soul, tlie woman separated fron 
her lover by illusion or maya. The Sufi soul at times wails, 
then cries and yearns for union with the Belov ed# The 
StifI poet in the Punjab generally refers to three stories of 
oerfeet love iu his poetry. They are the love tales of Hir 
Rajha, Sassi Punnti, and Solini Mahival.® These tales ot 
perfect love which end tragically are popular with all 
j^ahjabis. 

In all the three, the heroines, Hir, Sas^i and Solm! 
who spent their liv^es in sorrow, always yearning to meet 
their respective lovers, were united with them in death. 
For a Sufi these tales ^ liave a spiritual significance. The 
heroines stand for the Sufi (the soul) and the heroes for God 
{the Beloved sought). After the Shfi has attained ujjion 
with God he is no more Hir® bub becomes Pvajha, because, 
for him all differences vanish away and he sees Rajh^ (God) 

1 Union j?amod wUilo living was of two natui*os, paitial and com- 
pietp. A paj’tial iimon \va^ possible when the Sufi was m a state of supiomc • 
The compipte union was attamed (m very lare cases) when ali 
t msi.ioui'ine-,^ of self was lost and the mystic lived ever after in. and with 
ti 0 I^ni verbal bolt. 

- in Persian poetry-, for example, the Beloved is both Laila asn.* 
Alajnu. 

3 Of tlio^e liii ana ESjha and Sassi and Punnu in all probability ivej« 
Imlo-Scydhian origin, but the poets have overlaid them with Muslim 
< olours and superstitions. 

^ Of the three, the BKr and Rajha tale is the most important, and 
has boon wntten by many poets, the best written up to date being Bh 
ot Vare Shah or Wans Shah. 

Hir has aimo&t the same position m Panjabi literatuie as Ridhat 
h.is in Hindi literature. 
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as much in his own self as in the external world. The 
Sufi'poetry consequently is full of poems, songs, and hymns 
praising the Beloved, describing the pain and sorrow in- 

• flicted by separation, and ultimate^ the jo,v, peace and 
kilbwledge attained in the union. 

III. Gtsnbbal Chabactebistics oe PAiSrjABi SuFi Poetry 

We now proceed to examine the chief characteristics of 

'Panjabi Sufi poetry. Foreign invasions and political 
changes retarded its growth in towns and cities.^ Its torch 
consequently was kept burning in the villages. Having 
been evolved in the villages, it lacks that point of extreme 
elaboration to which Sufi poets carried other languages, 
such as Persian and Urdu. Mysticism being more pre- 
dominant than materialism in Panjabi Sufi poets' tem- 
peraments, all complexity of expression, the artificial and 
ornate style, the Jingle of words and bombastic language is 
’missing from it. The chief effort of the poets was to give 
direct expression to their pious feelings in as brief a manner as 
possible. The vocabulary, similes and technical terms were 
confined to home trades, cottage industries, and the prevalent 
mythological ideas ^ and social customs. This should not, 
however, indicate that the language is crude and vulgar. 
No, ••the great anxiety to convey the devotional emotions 
correctly often imparted a sort of beauty and sweetness 
rare to the artificial Urdu poetry. Similes were taken from 

• everyday life and were used with skilful restraint and pro- 
ceeded in order. The result was that though this poetry 
lacked dazzling brilliancy and poetic conceit, it always 
inaintained dignity, order, and sincerity. To sum up, it 

i Aurangzeb considered the Siifis as heretics and was extremely 
Iiarsh to them. Provincial governors and princes of the royal blood often 
followed his example during his reign, and afterwards foreign inva»ions 
by Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah were also responsible, in great measure, 
for inflicting cruelties on them. 

s This in no way signifies that the poet* believed in them. They 
made uso of them to bring home to the people their deeply mystic the ught 
in a simple manner. 
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V ti be stated here that, as the guiding principle of Panjabi 
Safi poetry was the subordination of the parts to the whole, 
its chief merit lies exclusively in its beauty of fundamentals 
Ki’d not in its details. 

Verse-forms 

The principal forms of Panjabi Sufi verse are the 
i‘ >5 lowing : 

Kdp. This iitime is borro%ved from the Persian kafiya 
(meaning rhyme), and is applied to Panjabi Sufi poetry 
ge?ierally. Usually it is a poem on the divine attributes 
and sometimes on different Stifi beliefs. Kdfla are found 
in different clmndds, mostly prdhrit, and in the rdgas of 
the Panjabi musical system.^ 

Bard mdh is an aecoimt of the twelve months of the 
Panjabi year. Tlie poet describes the pangs of divine 
separation in each of these months. At the end of the 
twelfth month he relates the ultimate union with the Al- . 
mighty. Almost all SGfi poets have composed a bard 
mdh. 

Athodrd or a description of eight days. For seven days 
the seeker waits anxiously for God. Then when the last 
hope is fading he finds himself in the divine embrace on 
the eighth day. 

Stharfi is an acrostic on the alphabet. It is not found, 
in any other Indian language. As it is not of Persian or 
Arabic origin we conclude that it is a Panjabi form. The 
oldest verse of this kind is found in the Adi Qranih of the 
Sikhs and was composed by Arjuna Dev.^ Later on it 
appears to have become a popular verse-form of the Sfiffe. 
Some of tJiem wrote more than two or three slharfls? 
Slharfi, precisely, is not ti short poem but is a collection 

1 Though the basic principles of the Panjabi musical system are the 
same as those of the Indian system, yet it differs a good deal in details. 

^ It is known as Bamn Alchari on aceoimt of the 52 letters of the 
^flgn alphabet ^ 

s Hasbim and *Ali Haidar each wrote about half a dozen ^harfls. 
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of short *poeins. The letters of the alphabet are taken 
consecutively, and words whose initials they form are 
employed to give metrical expression to the poet's ideas. 

^ Here is an example : 

^ Alif ailah cambe di buti murshid man mere vice lai hu 

Xafi asbat da pani mali si rahe rage bar jai hu 

Andar buti mushk maeaya ja phuUan pai ai hu 

Jive murshid kamil bahu jai eh buti lai hu ^ 

Alif: Allah is like the plant of cambd^ which the preceptor 
planted in my heart, 0 He, by water and gardener of nega- 
tive and positive (respectively) it remained near the rag ® and 
everywhere, 0 He, it spread fragrance inside when it ap- 
proached blossoming, 0 He, may the efficient preceptor 
live ]long) says Bahu, who planted this plant, 0 He. 

There do not seem to have been any hard and fast rules 
about slharfl. Generally a letter has four lines, each 
consisting of two tukks^ but sometimes a letter may have 
five, six or more such lines.^ Some poets wrote a number of 
•such poems for each letter. For example, if the letter is 
alif, the fii‘st line of each such poem will begin with alif. 

As a rule a slharfl is vTitten in praise of the Beloved 
(God) and his attributes, but sometimes it is written to 
relate some legend, historical or imaginary.^ In Suf! litera- 
ture, however, we have found only one such slharflf 

• The slharfis of the Muhammadans are on Arabic or 
•Persian alphabets. They did not compose any on the 
ndgarl or Panjabi alphabets, though Hindus of different 
^ sects have written siharfls on the Arabic and Persian 
alphabets.^ 

1 Ahydt Sultjdn Bahu, 

^ 2 Jasmino. 

3 Shah rag or mg is the great vein found in the neck and considered 
by the Panjabi Sufi to be nearest his mind. 

4 Haidar’s sViarfw are noted for this. 

6 Panjabi poets other than §ufi&, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
have written many such blharju. 

6 This nVmrfl, written at Gujrat by Muhammad Din, describes the 
life of a Sufi Murid. It cannot be more than fifty years old. 

^ 7 See alharfls of Ganga Ram and that of SSi Das, both on the Arabic 

alphabet. 
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Qiasa is another form of Sufi verse. It is generally a 
tragic story of two young people w’ho love each other madly. 
They are separated by parents and cruel social convQAtions 
to which they pay little attention, and disregarding them ^ 
try to meet each other. This disregard brings misfortune 
and so they die, ultimately to be united in death for eternity. 
Some qissas are composed on the stharfi principle, others 
are composed of baits, sometimes called alohas. 

Balt is the corrupted form of the Arabic word bait} 

It is a sort of couplet poem, has very few rules and therefore 
hao a good deal of variety. It is very popular with the 
Panjabis of all classes. 

Dohra is another form of Sufi verse. It is m>t the 
Hindi doha but resembles closely the chand. It has four 
fuhhs, all rhyming in the same manner. This was the 
favourite verse-form of Hashim. 

There is another form of verse common to all Panjabi 
religious poetry, called vdr. Originally vdr meant a dirge* 
(mr) for the brave slain in battle. But then it began to be 
employed in songs composed in praise of the Almighty God 
or some great religious personage.^ It is composed of 
various stanzas called paurls, literally ^ steps which are 
sung by minstrels at religious shrines. 

• • 

« 

IV. The Place of PASfjSBX StiFi Poetry in PaSIjabI * 
Literature 

A good number of Panjabi Sufi poets made attempts to * 
create fi?iendiy feelings between the different communities 
by hannonizing the opposing systems. For this reason 
their poetry became clear to all sections of the Panjabi 
people. Besides, from the literary point of view also it 
deserved and was allotted a very high place. It retains the 
1 Maiya Singh’s Panjahl Dictionary. 

Gurus famous Vdrs of Bhdi Gurdds in praise of the Sik^ 
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h voiir nl poth Hindus and Mussulmans and circulates among 
the Tna'-‘-e- in t!ie form of songs, proverbs, and hymns even 
tiiisxiuv.^ In short, without this strain, Panjabi literature 
-- 'Would hi.‘ poor and devoid of a good deal of its beauty and 
itorai\ tuivm. 

Hcfo ;,e shall give explanations of those few words 
that ctie in their original forms in our discussion of 
the Sufi *3o^ts. 

^ one who occupies the spiritual seat 
i a saini ; a spiritual successor, 

Ji hid : a disciple. 

Al^ils1iid : a preceptor or a teacher, 

‘T^Ir ; murshid, 

I^'dlfd : chotoCn successor of a teacher ; a successor, 
nuptial festivals held at Sufi shrines. ^Urs 
t r nuptials signifies ihe union of the Sfifi with 
« }od. 

Ri^kdv : f*horus ; refrain or the first verse of a song 
adicatino: the musical tune to which the remainder 
is to be sung. 

A ntard : a poem or song excepting the refrain. 

It { as been mentioned above that the Panjabi Sufis in 
tLeir compositions employed, except for a few technical 
terms and 'words concerning iamwwuf borrowed from 
A.'abic and Persian, the vocabulary and terms of local 
tiade^-^ and cottage industries. lx\ the Paiijab as elsewhere 
the villages and towns were self-supporting units,® All tho 
iicics^ities of life in those times were produced by the 
|K*opie themselves. The Sufi poetry which was nursed in 
th.e towns and village'^ therefore bore strong impressions of 

^ Nlnak is the only noa-Sutt wiiose ver^e esteemed in a like 
manner by the Panjabi people. 

2 The oMce of gaddl-mshm^ M^hich formerly was Ixsbtowed on one of 
the <li&ciple«?, later on became hei*©ditary in the families of the saints. 
Almost aU gnMl-niahms now inherit the seats as their birthright. 

^ We mean the period when machine-made things were not imported 
from abroad, and during which the ?ufT poetry was composed. 
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:ts -arrounding^. The iiio&t impui'taiit industry of the 
^vkieh flouriAed more or less in every villxge, 

!, and firy, was the cotton industryd This cotton 
A" t aetnre (‘omprisecl three processes : 

1. Cleaning and carding of cotton and making smail 

rolls ready for spinning. This was flono by 

both men and women. 

2. Spinning, turning cotton into yarn, done entirely 

by women. 

3. Weaving, done by men, though often feminine aid 

was procured. 

The Sufis made ample use of the vocabulary of this 
mdu''try and took similes from it. We give below the 
vocrtbulary relative to cotton manufacture, which may be of 
help i 0 those who are interested in Panj§,bi Sufi poetry. 

The first process, cleaning of cotton : 

Tumbna : to open the cocoons by hand. This opera- 
tion was generally performed by the womenfolk. 

Velr^a : the instrument used for separating the seeds. 

Velav % : one who works on the velTi^a, 

Jhambhu^a or Pinjna : to card cotton. 

Pe^jah or Pinjah : cotton carder. 

Punni : a small roll of carded cotton prepared /or 
spinning. * ^ 

The second process, spinning ; To the Panjabi §ufi the 
work I was a spinning-wheel and his own self or soul the 
youjiu girl w^ho was supposed to spin and prepare her dowry. 
His gc^od actions were like spinning, and the yarn thus spun 
was hi 3 dowry wliieh, like the young girl, he would take to tfte 
husband (God). As a husband loved and lived happily 
TOlli the who brought him a dowry and was qualified 

^ Mr Baden Powell, writing as late as the end of the nineteenth 
century, said that * it is impossible to exclude any city or town from the 
list of cotton manufacturing localities in the Panjab Quoted by C. M. 
Birdwood in The Indnstpial of India ^ p. 244. ® 
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in. spiiiniQg,^ so did God love the Sufi who died with a 
i>ood account {karma or actions) and possessed qualities 
that ^onld befit a soul striving for good. But like that 
obstinate and short-sighted girl who, ignoring the future 
• Snsequeiiees, spent her lime in games and replied to her 
mother’s remonstrances by stating that one part or the 
other of the spinning-wheel was out of order, the ignorant 
Sufi made excuses for his indulgence in worldly pleasures. 
In the end. like the idle young girl, he w^as ignored by the 
Beloved and union was denied him. Thereupon he bewailed 
his sonow and described the pangs of Divine separation. 
Here is the vocabulary : 

Carkha : a spinning-wheel. 

Carkkharl : the wheel of the spinning-wheel on which 
the thread turns. 

Hair : the network of cord wrhich bridges the two 
sides of the carkkimrl and on which the thread 
turns. 

Jlahl or Mahal : thread that connects the carkkharl 
with the spindle. 

Haiiln or Hattha : the handle that turns the wheel. 

MnniiLa : circular beads used as pivots for the 
spindle. 

Gamafi : a small object made either of leather or of 
dry grass, w'hich fits in the two pillars of the 
spinning-wheel and through which the spindle 
passes. 

Munm : a pillar of the spinning-wheel which holds 
, the spindle. 

Takkld or trakld : spindle of the spinning-wheel. 

Tand : thread spun on the spinning-wheel. 

Ghalll or Muddd : a hank of spun yarn. 

I In those days spuming was the greatest accomplishment of a young 
girl. Anyone not qualified in the art was looked down upon by her 
husband and menabers of his household. 
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Trimn^ or Trinphan ), : a party of young girls "or women 
fo! spinning in competition ; a spinning-bee. 

KatlT^d : to spin. 

Bharotd or Chihkd : a small basket to hold the 
hanks. 

The third process, weaving : 

Nard : a weaver’s shuttle. 

Nall : the quill or bobbin of a weaver’s shuttle. 

Khaddl : a loom. 

Tdnid or Tdi}^ : warp. 

Pe^d : woof. 

Mdt^d or Pan : paste of wheat flour used to stiffen 
the cotton thread for weaving. 

KangM : a heavy comb by which the threads of the 
woof are pressed home. 

Gai^dh or Qhu'odl : a knot to unite the two ends of a 
broken thread. 

AH% ; a skein of spun cotton. 

Att^rnd : coiling of spun thread on a small frame to 
make skeins. 

Atteran : the frame used for coiling cotton thread. 

Juldhd : a weaver. 

or BiL^f}d : to weave. 

* • 

Bafigv>d : to dye. 

Ddj : dowry chiefly consisting of dresses, the major 
part of which was prepared by the bride herself ; 
a trousseau. 

asides the vocabulary of the cotton industry the Sufis 
50 employed the names of things in everyday use in the 
pricultural areas, as : 

Goll : ^ a small hut of mud and grass, built on pasture 
land for the cowherd, or made in fields for the 
person who keeps watch. 

1 The world to the §ufl was like a goU for temporary stay. * 
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Chajj : a tray of thin reeds, used for wnnowing 
agricultural products. 

ChajjU : ^ a Ira^' larger than a chajj and used to 
winnow the threshing Moor. 

Jhdru ® or bavhkar : a broom used for sweeping the 
floor or to collect together grain spread in the 
sun. 

Ay^gitln : ^ a small object made of iron or earth to 
hold fire. 

Bhdmbar : ^ a fl.ame or a big fire. 

Ghmd : ® that part of a womaii's veil which she 
throws over her face to conceal it from men. 


The InjlitPHce of Sftfl Thought and Poetry on Panjabi 
Literature 

The influence of mystic thought and verse on Panjabi 
literatuie was tremendous. There was hardly any poet 
of renowj) who i*eniained free from this inflluence. The 
writers of romance like Vare Shah or Waris Shah absorbed 
so much of Safi idea* that people often wrongly thought 
them to be mysti< s. 

Here, for example, Vare Shah speaks like a Sufi : 

Parh parh ilam kaza paye karn mufti 
Bajh ishk de rahn majhul mil 
Parhia ilam na rabb di turn hundi 
Ikko ishk da haraf makul mil.® 

Reading and studying knowledge, the muftis give judgement, 
but without love they have remained ignorant, Sir; b;;^ 

^ 1 A §ufi ia all humility calls himself a sweeper, and he calls the beliefs 
of different people the threshing floor, which he winnows to separate the 
right from the wrong. 

2 §ufi jhdru i-. wisdom. 

2 Th.& Pahjub is extremely cold in winter and so people use cmgWite 
to warm themselves. The juft’s heait is an eternal angUh% full of Are, i.e. 
separation’s pangs, 

^ * In gufl language it is also love’s flam© which consumes the body, 

s Ignorance is a gift’s i^kund. 

« Elf Vare Shdh, p. 1. 
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^ruaviug knowled'^e the secret ol God i«i not known, only 
one word of love is efficient, Sir.^ 

Tne Sufi idea that love was .-u )reme and beyona a:i 
reli'Jous ami social bairicis hds also passed on into the 
eatL^? Paoiafn literature. An evunple here will uot la 
on^ o" *jU^o : 

Kaiiindcl i-^hk di zat safat nahl 

Nahl ashkS da mazhab din r«in! 
ishk zat kuzat na pu^-hchdai 
Es istik di bat af*arj r^nl. 
fsiik pak palit na sainjii dai 
Nah! Jan da kufr islam rani 
Amam ba kijsh na khauf hai ashka nu 
Khali maul hoai kbah Jindgani,- 

(He) -ays for love exist no race and qualities, nor have lovers 
religion and creed, Queen. Love asks not high or low caste, 
the tale of this love is wonderful. Queen. The Lover under- 
stand'^ not pure and impure, nor recognizes heathenism and 
Islam, Queen. Amam Bal^sh, the lovers have no fear 
whether death occurs or life remains. 

The mystic belief in the instability of creation and 
the deception played by the illudon of this world also took 
deep root in Panjabi literature. It blossomed out in one 
form mother. Here is an cximpie : 

Etlio aya nu duniya moh laidi daghe bazi da dhar ke bhes 
miya, 

8ada nahl Javani te aish map© sada nahi Je bai vares niiya, 

1 Ho^ closely the above re&embles the following of Bullhe Shah 
{Qdnun-t’^L^ihqf Mfi 76): 

Ifthk di navio navi bahar, 

Vod Kuran parh pafh thakke, sijjade kardia ghas gaye mafche, 

Na rabb tirath na rabb makko, jis paia iis nor ^ainal. 

Love ever has a new season (glory). Reading and studying the 
Vedas and Qur’an (they) are tired. By bowing m obeisance the 
forehead is worn out. Cod is neither at a sanctuary nor in Mecca. 
One who has found (love), his light is powerful. 

Bahii has said the same : 

Fe parh parh ilam hazar katablt alom hoye sare hu, 

HildsLO haraf ishk da na parh Jann bhnle phirn vicare hn. 

{Majmu^a Snl0n Baku, p. 6). Fe : reading and studying a thousand 
boo^, ail have become knowers ; one word of love they do not know to 
road, (hence) lost the poor ones walk astray, 
s Candar Badan^ p. 7. 
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>ddi nahl je dauita ill gliore sada nahi je rajia des miyS, 
Kid a Muhammada vida na rup duniyi sada rahn na kalare 

here <ome, human beiiijs are deiiulod by the world, wearing 
^ the gul'^o of a deceiver, Sir. For ever are not youth, pleasures 
and parents, nor for ever btaj's childhood, Sir. For ever 
are not Iroasnivs, elephants and horses, nor for ever kings 
kinadoms possessed, Sir, Shah Muhammad, for ever in the 
WO! Id is not beauty, nor for ever stayf> uhe hair black. Sir. 

These few eximples, we htpe, will be enough to show 
the extent of Sufi induenec^ on Panjabi literature in 
genefaJ. 


i Qusd Larin Smqha, p. 1. 



CHAPTER J 

Shaikh IbrShim PabId Qlm ^ 

(c, A.i>. 1450-1575) 

Thl Panjabi Sufi poet known to us is Shail^ 

Ibraliim, a famous ptr of the Panjab. All authorities 
at^ree ni saying that he belonged to the Cishti order of the 
Sufis and lived between A.n. 1450 and 1575. 

The Cishtls of the Panjab 

This order was originally founded by Abu izhak Shami 
of Oisht,^ but in the Pahjab it was revived in the thirteenth 
century* by Farldu’ddin, generally known as Shakar Ganj.® 

The grandfather of Paridu’ddin migrated to India 
fiom Persia early in the twelfth century. Farid was born 
fifty years later in the village Klhotwas^ near Multto, in 
the year a.h. 5G5 (A.n. 1171>2).^' He became a disciple of 
QatbuVldin of Delhi. On bis master’s death ho inlieritod 
faift patched mantle and other personal belongings. He came 
to settle down at Ajodhan afteiwards known as Pak Patan.® 
From here he began his missionary work in the Panjab. 

3 A^n^i^AJcbarl, Vol. Ill, p. 367. 

2 Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Cables of the Panjah, Vol.III, p.432. • 

^ This title oric;inate<l from a miracle performed by him. It has 
many versions, one of which is that ho was told by his mother that the 
reward oi prayer was sugar. She used to hide some under his prayer- 
Ci^rpot, which the boy Farid got after the prayer. One day his mother * 
w^mt out and he had to pray alone. After his prayer he lifled the carpet 
and h'und a groat supply of sugai* — miraculous gift of God. His mother 
watt surprised on her return home and named him Shakar Gan j or Treasury 
of Sugar. 

i Am4-Akban (English translation), Vol. Ill, p. 363. Garvin de 
Tassy translates it Ghanewal. 

& ibid. 

^ Macaiiliffe abates {Silch Religion, Vol. VI, p. 367) that the name was 
changed on account of a canal in which it was usual for all who visited 
B^irid to wash their hands. 11118 canal eamo to be known as Bdbd t^dhib 
kd Pah Pafan or Farid’s cleansing ferry. This is not a satisfactory explana- 
tion, Ajodhan being the seat of Farid was therefore known as Pak Patau* 
— holy fcown or city. 
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On his death, his work was carried on by Ms de*-* iendaais 
from Pak Patan, and his disciples scattered all over northerTii 
India to carry his message, always looking to Pli.k Patau 
as their spiritual centre.^ ShaiWi Ibrahim was the ele^'entln 
uescendaiit of Paridu’ddiii. The following is the genea- 
logical order 

Hazrat Baba Paridu’ddin fUnj-i-shajcar 
Dlwaii Badr-ud-Dlii Sulaiman 
Diwan "Ala-uddin Mauj-i-Darya 
Diwan Mu'izzuddin 
Pir Fazl-ud-din 
lOiwaJa Diwan Munawar 8ha.h 
Pir Diwan Baha-uddin Harun 
Pir ShaikJ) Ahmad Shah 
'* Pir Ata-iillah 

IChwaja Shaikh Muhammad 
Shaikh Ibrahim Farid gani 

Not much is known about the birth and childhood 
of Ibrahim. There is complete silence with regard even 
to the date of his birth. The Khulasat-nhTawarti^ states 
that he died in a.h, 960 or a.d. 1554 at Sirhind where 
h© was buried after a spiritual reign of forty-two years.^ 
But both the Jawahir-i-Farldl and the Ghilzdr4-Far%d% 
relate that he died at Pak Patan in rhe year a. a:, 959 or 
\.l). 1553-4.* 

. In Pak Patan there is still a tomb known as that of 
Ibrahim. We therefore believe tJiat he died at Ajodhan as 
the two abo\ ©-mentioned biographies state.® He is said to 
have reigned as the ptr for forty-two years, and therefor© 
his birth must have taken place some time in the middle or 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

1 The seel mah.tmnod its integrity till \er5" late, when it wb.% »pht 
into two sub-orders, the Nizamias and the §abmas, the former from 
Nizamu’ddln Awliya, a <liscip]e of B'arldu’ddin, and the latter from $abir^ 
cousin and oon-m-law of tlu‘ Ibunder (see Eose% Glossanj, VoL III, 
o. 432). 

s See GuImr-i^rarldZ. 

8 As quoted by Macauhife m his tSikh Rdiglon^ VoL Vi, p. MS. 

^ JawdMr4'-Far%dlt p. 294 and Qulzdr4-Farid%^ p. 8i. 

s We have been unable to find any trace of his tomb in Sirhmd. In 
none of the old biographies of saints do we find that he died at Sirhmd. 
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i^iei having pursued the ordinary curricaluin of secular 
btiulics ho was initiated into the Cishtl ordei and vvont 
iirouuii the spirilual training of a SufL Tn course of time 
he HUiMwde<l his fatlier IDiwaja Shaikh Muhammad in 
\ ji. afjd Ijeeame the gaddl-niislrm} He seems to 

have iesf‘m])led Farid closely in person and in sanctity, and 
Hierefore was named Faiid Sam or Farid the Second. He 
iiad frequent interviews witli Hindu saints and reformers, and 
v\ith dervishes of Islam ® The titles and appellations which 
Ibrahim bore^ show the great influence ho wielded over the 
iuasses. He was called 

Farid or the Second, 

galig Farid or Farid the Arbitrator, • 

ShaikJj Ibrahim Kalan or Ibrahim the Elder. 

Bai JRaja or the mighty king. 

This Iasi named is a Hindu appellation applied only to a 
person who holds great spiritual power. To the Hindus 
<md the masses he was also Shaikh Bri.hm. Brahm is a 
c(MTupt form of Ibrahim,^ Ibrahim's popularity amongst 
the Hindus of his time is rather amazing. 

A long residence in India, a sincere smdy of her religions 
ai>d philosophies, and the political environment had 
weakened the proselytizing zeal which animated the soul 
Farid the First.'* The Sufis were not very popular w|th 
the ruleis, and so they could befriend the cause of the • 
l»eople, and ensure llieir own safety against the t3rranny of 
d fanatical ruler only by their influence over people belonging 

Jawahir-f-Turldh p. i02, 

itatl (wo mot with Niinak (see Jmam Sdkhl Bald and the 
The (hdzdr-i-Fandl is full of accounts of such interviews. 

3 ThO'C titles anti appolklions we have collected from the Q^dzar-l^S 
J\irldV6 Ma<*auiif(t» also mentions them in his book, see 

Ihhqhn^ Vol. VT, p. 102, 

t Tiio fhtlzdrd-Farldl (p. 70) also calls him Brahm or Baram, The 
Juuam iSfddrti, all call him Brahm, see Bdla-Janam Bdhhl^ p. 043. 

5 Even Farid the Fust was not altogether engaged in the work of 
con^^etsiou. His efforts were often supplomeiiled by two factot's : 

(1) The pohtical domination left tlie Hindus helplesb, especially 

economically. Economic diCaculties therefore compelled * 
them to embrace Islam, which at once raised their status. 
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to different creeds. This moral support the emperor was 
not strong enough to uproot. 

Thus the Clshtis of Pak Patan were the plrs or saints 
of the Pan jab more than anything else.^ At their shrines 
flourished that Islamic philosophy which had been coloured 
by Hindu thought and the cult rituals.® Such was the 
state of the Cishti order when Ibrahim ascended the seat of 
Paridu’ddin at Pak Patan. The Gulzar-i-Farldl and other 
Stifi books praise Ibrahim for his faculty of kardmat or 
miracles. 

Though "reliance on miracles is one of the veils ’’ 
which hinder the elect from penetrating to the inmost shrine 
of the Truth yet no Sufi in the world could be termed a 
saint unless he performed miracles. The marvellous 
incidents and fabulous legends relating to Sufi saints are 
often odious and fantastic. ShaiWi Tbra^him was no excep- 
tion to this rule and had his miracles. We will quote here 
two miracles which will illustrate the belief of the people in 
his power and his control over matter and spirit, and pass 
over the remainder in silenco. 

A thief entered his house with the intention of stealing, 
but God, being unwilling to see his devotee suffer, struck 

(2) The social disintogrity of the Hindus supplied him with con- 
verts. If a man of high caste ate or drank at Farid’s or at 
any Mussulman’s house he was excommunicated, and in the 
absence of * repentance ’ was forced to become a §ufi, 
hence a Mussulman. The members of the neglected lower 
classes also professed the Islamic creed. 

1 An interesting example of this is given in Tartkh-i-Davdi (E. & D. 
od., Vol. TV, pp. 439-40). Mia Abdullah of Ajodhan forbade Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi to carry out his resolve to massacre the Hindus assembled 
at Kurukshetra. The Sultan was thereupon enraged and, putting his 
hand on his dagger, exclaimed : ^ You side with the infidels, I will first put 
an end to you and then massacre the infidels.’ But the personality and 
the popularity of Abdullah soon appeased his wrath and he gave up both 
his resolves, i.e. to massacre the saint and the infidels. Later on, inspired 
by the policy of Aurangzeb, the hereditary incumbents of Fak Fatten 
changed the creed of tolerance advocated by their predecessors, and 
became the supporters of fanaticism of which Farid the First had dis- 
approved. See Rama Krishna, Les Sikhs, p. 191. 

s Gargin de Tassy finds Hindu influence even at the end of the 
nineteenth century : see La MeUgion Musalmam dans VInde. 

8 Junayd as quoted by Nicholson in The Mystics of Islam, p. 13L 
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him blind. Early in the morning the Shail^ ordered his 
servant lo fetch water for his ablutions. The servant saw 
i he blind thief and informed his master. The thief confessed 
his guilt and begged the fir’ a pardon. Thereupon the saint f 
prajed and the sight of the thief was restored. He then 
uuve u]) thieving and became a murid of the plr} 

Another legend is that in a .season of drought the pir 
was besought to save the people from disaster. Pitying the 
sufferers, he took off his turban and whirled it round, upon 
which rain fell in torrents.® 

The Shaito was held in esteem amongst the distin- 
guished holy men of those days. He had various disgiples, 
the most faraons of them being Shaikh Salim CishtI of 
Fatehpur.® 

The Literary Worl of Farid 

Ibrahim’s literary works in Pafijabi consist of a set of 
k&fla and a hundred and thirty aJudol-a. Besides these, we 
have been able to trace a Naalhat-Nama among the PanjSb 
University manuscripts.* The style of this is akin to that 
of Farid and so is the language. It is a book on religions 
injunctions thiged with Siifi beliefe. It clearly indicates 
that he belonged to the orthodox school. The remaindetof 
Farid’s verse is all found in the Adi Ora nth. The Gvlzar-i- , 
Farldi says that this verse was inserted in the Oranth by 
GurQ Nanak with the permission of the Pir Shaiyi Brahm. 
The same authority states that only after having seen the 
book which Nanak submitted to his inspection did the 
Shaiyi give permission to add his sayings.® ^ 

Historically, the Oranth was compiled by GurO Arjun 
and not by Nanak, and if the permission was obtained it 
would have been the fifth GurQ who procured it from the 

1 OutsarA-Farldl, p. 80. 2 JcmShir-i~Paiidt, p. 294. 

® MacauUffe, 8ihh Religion, Vol. VI, p. 368. 

* MS. 374, Folios 2-14, 743. B QulzSr-i-FanriM, p. 80. 
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reigiOTig pir} In tiieii* correspondence the GTirOs cHldi'essed 
each other as Nanak^ and this may have led the author of 
the (}nhar4-‘Far%d% to make the mistake. 

^ Hhaiyi Ibrahim’s Panjabi poems, though they had won 
him the love of the people, failed to procure liim the praise 
of the learned^ wlio looked disdainfully at tlie poetb of the 
livina' langua 2 :es and refused to recognize them as such. 
The Pahj§.bis therefoTC should thank Gurii Arjun for having 
written down a major |)art of the verse of tins first Panjabi 
Safi poet. 

As has been ineutioncd above, Parid gani was the name 
confen*ed on ShailA Ibrahim for his high sanctity. He, 
however, employed it as his nom de The common 

belief, theiefore, is that the verse of Farid in the Adi Chrmth 
was compoKsed by Farid the First. Macaulifife is certain that 
* it was Sliail^ Brahm who composed the shalohs bearing 
the name Farid in the Qranth But Baba Buddh Singh is 
of opinion that they are mixed compositions of the Farids, 
the First and the Second. The argument of Macauliffe 
that Farid the First did not live in the time of Nanak and, 
since Nanak had interviews with Ibrahim, the ahaloJcs 
must be the Shail^’s, is not very strong or logical. Cn the 
Granth \vc find the liyinns of those saints who lived long 
before Ntoak and also of those with whom he never had 
any personal relations. Baba Buddh Singh ® bases his 
argument on two facts : that since Amir IQiusro who came 
to India could write in Hindi, why could not Faridu’ddin 
who was born and brought up in the Panjab write in Panjabi ? 
And »'Om< of the shafohs, such as 

Farida rot! meri kath di lavan nieri hhukkli, 

Jinha khadhia copria soX sahange dukkh. 

^ Farid Sani died in A.ii. 959 (A.i>. 1553-4) early m the reign of \kbrti, 
while Guru Arjun compiled the Granth much later (a.i>. 1581-1606). 

2 Munwhi Pant bays that Guru Har Gobind when he wrote to hnu 
signed his namo as Nanak. See Dabisfdn, Vol. If, p 236 

3 Sikh Religion, Vol, VI, p, 357. 

^ ibid. 3 Hans Cog, p, 69 
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\ luj tiky bread ib of wood and >-atisiies my }?imger ; Aose who 
ittered bread will undergo suffering, 

kaPit-’ t;j\e incidents ^vhicb took p ace in the life of 

jf^arld First and so must be hi«^. Thus he makes Farid 
biia fiv^hlin Ihc ec^njoioi auikors. The first of these 
sr^ui li ax- is al all couvineing, and the second can be 
a d h d iiil iJe by the fact i tiat 1 be incideufs of the founder’s» 
p"ie were vcrsiSed by his descendant and successor. 

Though h’s argument is ec|uallr weak "ve agree with 
Ma^auliffe, as his conclusion has the support of one of the 
uf Farid found in the Cmnih. It says, 

Sekh hayati jag na kol thiru rahla 
Jisn asani ham baitthe kete has gaia.^ 

^ ^ Shaikh BO life in the world is stationary. The seat on which 
f am '^eat od has been occupied by many. 

Front the above poem we understand that the author 
4/,is not Faridu’ddin but a descendant, who was ocoup 3 dng 
his spiritual soar, hence Farid the Second. 


Unhgwdijf md Style 

Shaikh Ibrahim pioac^lied in Panjabi to the congrega- 
tions assembled at P^k Patan.® Bis language was, therefore, 
a Panjabi comprising various dialects, and was simple ^nd 
natural. The one <\ialect which ij^ strikingly prominent in, 
hi^ language i«« Multan!. The influence of Lahndl is also 
visible. A few words of Hindi and Persian are found in 
hi'- verse, but they were rarely words which the Panjabi * 
peoxfie <oukl nuf understand. He <‘omposed a few poems 
IB Hindi which fact proves chat he had a good command 
over that language. But we cannot help stating that his 
verse is at its best in Panjabi. Though his poetry is natural, 
^orcefVil, and impiessive, it lacks that intense feeling which 

^ Ai*i OrautfK Ai>d tSekk F^arld^ tAmlak 5. 

* 'rite custom pievads even at present but in a very degenerate 

TSit inner • 
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characterizes the poetry of Husain. Except for this want 
of feeling, it is expressive and intelligible, and demonstrates 
the restlessness of the author's soul for the Divine Union, 
His verse, though it does not conform to the Persian 
-Miles of prosody, is overlaid with similes, very human, and 
sometimes incoherent and unsuitable for the Divine Beloved, 
as in Persian poetry. Considering that he was the 
fii‘st Sufi wdio replaced Persian by his mother-tongue this 
defect can be ignored. His highest merit lies in the fact 
that he was the first Mussulman saint who composed verses 
in Panjabi and was the pioneer of Panjabi Sufi poetry. 


Religious Tenets 

Unity of the Godhead and Muhammad’s religion being 
the only true way to attain salvation was the creed of the 
orthodox Sufi missionaries, like the pioneers of the Qadiri 
and the Cishti orders in India. 

But as tolerance was their motto they soon became the 
friends of the people. They influenced the people’s thought 
and were themselves influenced in turn, and began to doubt 
the asserted monopoly of the Muslim path to God. Such 
appears to have been the state of Shai^ Ibrahim’s mind 
whepi he became the pir of Pak Patan. He could not 
ppenlj’' criticize the established beliefs of his order as he was 
the hereditary incumbent and derived his power and prestige 
therefrom, but this could not prevent his holding some 
personal views. The uncertainty as to whether Islam or 
Hinduism was the true path perplexed him greatly. During 
of his interviews with Nanak he says : 

Ikk Khudai dui hadi kehra sevi kehra hadda raddi.^ 

There is one Lord and two teachers : ^ which shall be served 
(adopted) and which censurui^ rejected ? 

^ Janant SaUii (Bala), p. 644. 
f & Mubatmnad and the Hindu amtara/i. 
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Xaiiak refiliecl 

Sahib ikko rah ikk, ikko sevie aiir radd! 
duja kahe simaile jamni? te mar jai. 
ikko simaro Nanaka jal thal rahia bamai.^ 

There is but one Lord, and one way. Adopt the one and 
the other Whj^ rshould one worship a second, who is born 
<xnd then dies ' Eemember Him alone, Nanak, who Is present 
in water (seas) and on land. 

The Shaikh was very pleased with the Guru’s reply, 
but convinced like all Sufis that a patched coat and mean 
appearance humbled the heart and obtained salvation, he 
advised : 

Pai* patola dluj kari kambalri Pahiroi 
Jiiii vesi Sahu milai soi ves karoL® 

Tear your clothes into tatters and wear a blanket instead. "Adopt 
the dress by which the Lord may be obtained. 

The Gurfi, w^ho had great respect for the Shai^. 
agreed with him that faith and devotion were the only 
means to reach the ideal but could not listen to this advice 
of Ibrahim. He was a staunch believer in larma-yoga and 
an enemy of outward signs and symbols. He told the 
ShailA that while wearing secular costume one could find 
the Lord, if one loved Him,* 

Ibrahim could not support NS.nak\s view But he 
was extremely happy to find someone wlio like himself 
thought thal there was only one way, a belief so dear tq»his 
heart. So, while bidding farewell, he remarked : " 0 N§inak» 
thou hast found God, there is no difference between thee 
and Him,’ ® This compliment illustrates faithfully how 
far the Sllfi beliefs of 1 brUhim had changed under the later 
Bhiigvat influence. 

t Janam SakhX^ p, 644. 

2 By <»no, Nanak meauH the way of faith and devotion. 

2 Jannm Sakhl^ p. 645. ^ ibid. 

& How closely this resembles the VaEsiiava belief ; Han ban jan doU 
ek hal, bimb vicar koi nal, jal te utho tarang jiau jal hi bikke samai ; i.e. 
God and his saints are one and the same. The idea that the Baints are His 
mere leflection exists no more, for as a tide nses from deep waters and 
in deep waters it ebbs, similarly the saints emerge from God and in Him 
they merge. n 
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Towards the end of his career Ibrahim appears to have 
set aside the remaining fanatical side of Mam. His faitb 
in the prescribed Sufi code and Qur’toic beliefs seems to 
have fallen into the background. The following will 
*>>onfirm our view by showing the change in the Shaikh’s 
ideas : 

Farid, men c arry prayer-carpets on their shoulder^, wear 
a Sufi’s robe and speak sweetly, but there are knives 
in their hearts.^ 

His beliel with regard to (lod and His grace is very vividl\ 
shown here : 

In the lake (world) there is one Swan (good soul) while 
tliere are fifty snares (bad souls) ; 0 True One, my 
hope is in Thee, 

in Farid’s verse there is no formal exposition of anj" Stifi 
doctrines, ft comprises short love poems and couplets on 
religious subjectH in general. Some of his poems show a 
strong colour of Hindu thought, specially the dordrine of 
aliiifjfhsa. 

He says : 

Farid, if men beat thee with their fists, beat them not iu 
return, kiss their feet and go back,® 

And again : 

♦ . U] men’s hearts are gems, to distress them is by no 
means good; if lliou desire the Beloved, distress no 
one’s heart. 

Humilitv also a gicat rpmlity with the Bhaiy[i : 

Farid, revile not dust, there is nothing like it. When 
we are alive it is beneath our feet, when we are dead it 

is abov’^e us.® 

The fame of Sliaito Ibrahim has surpassed that of the 
sect of which he was the spiritual head. For centuries 
t Sihh Echgloh, Voi. VI, ik 39S. 

2 ibid., p, 394. This reminds on© of the Vaispava legeud in whioh 
Bhris;u kicks Visrin while he is asleep. Visnu wakes up and beginn to 
naabsag© Bhrigifs foot saying that liis hard Iwidy must ha%e hurt his fool. 
" ^ Sihh Religion, Vol, VI, p. 304. 
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' .ctiie! aiid even tise present day, the poet has been 
loked upon h saint*, by thousanrls of' Ms countrymen 
ho never he u’ci Ihe name Many of his eoupleis are 

ousohoJfl <ind hmdrcds of completely uneducated 

ivn and w omen make frequent use of them. We have 
oo\e tiiose ^hah)Ice whicb arc lepeated in Hindu and 
homes eiy day. They will serve as specimens 
t his iiferavy ireniiis and also of his popularity. 



CHAPTER II 


Madho Lal Husain 
(A.B. 1530-1593-4) 

Husain was born in a.h. 945 (a.d. 1539) in Lahore*"^ 
His ancestors, says the author of Tazkira, were originally 
Kayastha Hindus who embraced TslAm in the time of 
Feroz Sliah.^ But Baba Buddh Singh is of opinion that his 
great-grandfather or grandfather, who became a Mussulman, 
belonged to the dhata clan of the Rajputs.^ Under what 
circumstances Husain's family confessed the Muhammadan 
creed is not known* All that we know is that at the birth 
of Husain, the family was sunk deep in poverty. His 
father, who was called nau shaiM^ 'Usman, ^ was a weaver. 
Husain never learned this trade, but on account of his 
father being engaged in the industry, Fard Faqir in his 
Kasab-Ndmd Bdfind-gdn ^ says : 

Par is kasabe de vice bahute Slam phazal hoai 
Par shi/h husain kabir Jo aye dargah ja khaloai. 

Though in this profession many learned ones had been, yet 
Shah Husain and Kabir who came (in the profession) went 
and stood at the door (of God). 

Husain was put under the charge of Abu-Bakr at a 
very tender age and became a hdfizr when he was ten years 
old.® Then Shaikh Bahlol of Ciniot (Chiniot, Jhang district), 
" who learnt the doctrine of fand from a Sufi of Koli-Panj-Shir, 
came to Lahore and made Husain his own disciple.^ After 
a few years ShaiW^ Bahlol returned from Lahore and left 

1 TazJcird Awliyd4-Htnd, VoL Til, p. .33. 
ibid 

* Hans Cog^ p. 106. We do uot think there is any such clan among 
the itajputs. 

^ The word nau is a sarcastic prefix which was added to the names of 
new QonveiTt^ by Muhammadans. 

& See Darijd-i-Ma*tifat containing; the Kmab Ndma, 

# ^ Tahqlqdt4-GUht^, p. 43. 7 ibid., pp. 42-3. 
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} iisliii io (‘ontiniiC his study of the SiifI practices at the 
^^irine of Data Ganj BaWish ^ in Lahore.^ For twelve years 
he c^erved the ashes of tbejpif and followed the strict Qur’anic 
discipline.^ He is said to ha\re spent many a night in a 
sUndiiiu posture in the river Ravi, repeating the Qwr'anf^ 
At twenty-six he left that ^Ir and became a student of 
Hdd-ullah, with wlioni he read many a book on Sufiism. 
Some time after this, as he was coming out of the house of 
his teacher with his fellow’-students, he thought he had 
found the secret of God. Happy at his success he threw 
in the well the Quran Avhi(*h he had in his hand, but his 
companions w^ere enraged at this act of heresy. He there- 
upon ordered the book to come out. It came, and the 
surprise of his companions it was as dry as before.^ Here- 
aller Husain, discarding all rules and regulations, began to 
dance, sing, and drinli. He became a mystic. The excesses 
f>f Husain became scandalous and reached the ear of Shah 
Bahlol at Oiniot. The Shai^ was so much upset that he 
journeyed to Lahore to see things for himself. His talks 
with his disciple convinced him of his saintliness and he 
went back satisfied to his native town.® Husain wore a 
red dress and came to be knowm as Lai Husain or Husain 
the Red.’' Husain was very fond of dancing and singing 
and mixed freely in the company of dancers and musicians. 
The Qadiris, to whose sect Husain belonged, generally Ib’ved^ 
music and dancing which, they thought, helped them in their 
divine contemplations, but they never went to the extreme 
which Husain reached. Husain shaved clean his moustache ** 
and beard and refused, according io the author of ffasandf- 
to accept those persons as disciples who were 
unwilling io shave their faces.® This idea of Husain and 

1 Seo Xntruduetion, p. xvii, n. 1. S Tahqlqai-UCihhtl^ p. 46. 

® ibid. 4 History of Lahore, p. 145. 

^ This story of fonvor&ion rektPil in Tahqlqat’t-OMJ, pn, 48-9. 
Mbid.,p. 49, 

Ta^hlm Awliya-'t^Hind, Vol. Ill, p. 34, and Ydd-rafta-gan, p, 58, 

8 l^ammUuh*anfln, p. 40. 8 ibid., p, 47. ^ 
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his neglect oi the religiouh dufcie^ of a xVIassulmaa aroused 
suspicion, ana some omeaals tliought of pimisliitig him ; 
hut by pointing out tt; them their n neglect of religious 
duties, Husain e^^caped pjnisnment.^ Lai Husain was for- 
tunate to been bocn, (o live, ind to die during the 

reign of Emperor Akbai vrliose fondness for religious men 
and especially tin ‘ Sufis wa.'* proverbia]. Akliar, it appears 
from the writings of Dara Suikoii. kiiew Hitsain. Prince 
Dara wi‘if es : * Prince Salim ‘\ud the ladies of Emperor 
Akbar\s harem believed m Ids supernatural powers and 
entertained respect for him.’ ^ The Tahqlqaf-i-Cishtl states" 
chat Prince (later Emperor) Salim was greatly attached to 
the saint and appointed Bahar Khan, an officer, to record 
Ids daily doings. These records, which wei*e regularly 
submitted fur the perusal of the Prince, were later on 
compiled together with the sayings of the saint and were 
named Bahdna} The BaMrid is said to be replete with 
incidents relating to rhe .^supernatural power of the saint. 

Hh^ Afkdchmptii fo Mddho 

Having become a Sufi, Husain began preaching iu public. 
A Brahman boy of Shahdara, a village across the Ravi, 
frequented these religious seances and showed keen interest 
in his teachmgs.® This attracted rhe attention of the saint, 
who^soon became attached to the hanilsome youth. This 
"attachment developed so mueii and so rapidly that if on 
any day 3Iud[io failed to tome, Husain would walk down to 
his house This .sort of friendship was not liked by tlie 
5 unci., p. US, 

2 Pnnee D^ra, us quoted by Latif. H}i>iortj of Lahore^ p. 145, 
s p. *)2 

- 4 W© !iave not been succes^jfal in tiacoig thi^ book ia the }ibrarie£> 

of London or of the Pahjab. 

^ Some say tliafc Imj saw aim wad© iie was drinking at a bar. But 
Madho beuig a juung Hindu lad could aot nav© gone to the wine-liouse. 
The account given above, therefore, seemitJ to be the true version. The author 
of Takgiiq^-*-C t&ktf relates (pp, 50-1) that Husain met Madlio while the 
lad went ritling tia*ough the bazar in a fashionable manner. He tried in 
vain to posse:js the lad fo? 10 yearo, at the end of which period he 
rf/acceeded. 
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paieiii^, tiiecl to disbuade thoir ^oii froHi meeting Husain, 
b\il to no effect . Dcvsirous of separating their child from the 
Sufi they proposed to take him to the Ganges on a certain 
fe-tivtil day. \?hen Madho informed the saint of liis im- 
pcnfliiiti: departure, he wa& much distressed and bogged the ^ 
b(n not to go with his parents. Hov^ever, lie promised 
Madh<# a hai ii in the companj^ of his parents on the appointed 
day. iladho thereupon refused to accompany his parents, 
who pnx-eedcd alone to Hardvar. After a few days the saint 
asked the boy to dose hi>s eyes, and when he did so, Madho 
found himself on the banks of the Ganges along with his 
parents who had reached there by that time. After the 
bath he discovered that he was back in his house at Shahdara. 
On their return the parents confirmed their son’s statement 
that iio batlied with them on the appointed day. This 
nikade, &ays traditioi), so much impressed Madho that he 
<*onfesseil the Muhammadan faith and became a Musstxlman.^ 
Another story about Madho's conversion is that the attach- 
meid of Husain for Madho was disagreeable to the parents 
and created suspicion in the people’s mind.^ But Husain, 
unmindful of all, would go to the boy’s house when he was 
prevented from visiting him. Very often the parents would 
tell him that Madho was absent and Husain would return 
disappointed. One day when he had been refused 
mihsion to see the boy, lie walked down to his house for the 
second time. On reaching the place he saw people weeping 
a!id wailing. On iuquii’v, he was told that Madho was dead. 
The Faqir laughed aloud and walking to the dead body ex- 
(faimed : * Get up. Madho, why do you sleep at this hour ? Get 
up and see I am waiting for you.’ Upon this, continues the 
htory, Madho jumped on his feet and followed Husain out of 

^ Lafcif on the autlioriiy of BahdriUn see H tutor if of Lahore^ p. 145. 

2 Taliqtqdt'-^-Cifihft says (pp. 50-1) that his rolatiVes seeing him sleepmg 
In the same bed with Lai Husain, came to murder them but the 

power of Husain made them blind and as they could not find the door, 
thoy returned. ^ 
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his parental house, never to return there again, and became 
a Mussulman. 

Both these versions of Madho’s conversion are legendary 
and most probably untrue and of later origin, because how 
could a Sufi of Husain’s type who disregarded traditional 
precepts convert his beloved friend to Islam I ^ 

Secondly, since Madho did not change his Hindu name, 
it is certain that he was not converted to Islam. 

To our mind the truth appears to have been as follows : 
that Madho, convinced of Husain’s saintliness, was 
attached to him in the same manner as the saint was to 
him, and consequently, ignoring the rules of his own society, 
became his disciple and ate and drank with his spiritual 
guide. Such behaviour would surely have offended the 
conservative Hindus who, on this account, excommunicated 
him and turned him out of their social fold. Thus secluded, 
the unfortunate Madho had no choice but to go and live 
with his master as his friend and disciple. Thousands of 
such adherents were unhesitatingly given by the Hindus to 
Islam and Madho no doubt had been one of these forced 
converts. 

Madho later on was known as Shaikh Madho and his 
name came to be prefixed to that of the saint,® who to this 
day is known as Madho Lai Husain. 

The love of Husain for Madho was unique, and he did 
all that lay in bis power to please the boy. Once, seeing 
his co-roligionists celebrating AoK® and being desirous of 
doing the same, he brought some guldl (pinkish-red powder) 
and threw it on Husain. Husaia at once joined him in 

1 According to Hasanat-id-^drifin (p. 46) Husain is credited with 
having been above all rebgions. * He said he was neither a Muslim nor 
a pagan i.e. Hindu. 

2 Latif on tho authonty of Baqlqat-uhFuqatd : H%at(ypy of Lahore, 
p. r46. 

8 A Hindu carnival dumig which people amuse themselves by throw- 
^ing colour on each other. 
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the fun.^ Basani or the spring festival, like hoU^ was also 
cele1>rated each year by Lai Husain to please Madho.® 

Afadho Lai Husain was held in great respect by the 
people, and tlie Hindus, though they seem to have turned ^ 
iladho out of their fold, could not mastei their credulous 
beliefs in the supernatural miracle-periorming power of the 
saint and esteemed him just as much as their Muslim 
brethren. The author of Tazkir^ fixes the number of his 
followers as 90,000 ; hut other people, he says, believed the 
number of his faitliful to reach 1,000,000.^ The same 
authority is responsible for the statement that Husain\ 
gaddls, sixteen in number, are scattered all over India.* 
Four of these sixteen seats are called Oarlbs or the poor, the 
other four are named Dlwans or the ministers.® Three 
are known as KhdJds or the ash-smeaiers, and another four 
as JlaiMdvals, i.e. entertainers. Nothing is said about tho 
sixteenth ® 

Husain indulged in wine, and probably it is due to 
alcohol that he died at the age of 53, a comparatively early 
age for a saint. His death occurred in a.h. 1008 (a.d. 1593) 
at Shahdara, where he was duly buried.*^ A. few years 
later, as predicted by the saint,® the grave was swept away 
by an overflow of the Ravi. Thereupon Madho exhumed 
the corjjse and carried it to Ba^banpura, where it was 
buried with pompous formalities. After his death M^dho 
was buried by his side. Latif describes the tomb as 
follows : 

^ TahqJqdt-%-Cihhti, pp. 51-2. 

2 These ft'-tivdls aio still celebrated at the shrme wheie he lies bunod 
alons; with iiis dear Madho. 

^ VoJ nr, p 30. 

^ Tho goAldi nihhln of the Loliore shiine and his relatives are un- 
educated and jj^noraixt men. Tliey said that they possessed the 
bio^iapliy and other books of the saint but refused to show them to us. 
Wo, however, collected some kdfw fiom the books, and vended them 
from the 

5 The gaddl’nihliln of the Lahore shrmo is the head dlwdn and is the 
ttpuituai descendant ot Madho. 

® Ta^Jcitd, Awhqd-i-Hind, p. 36. 7 ibxd.» p. 62. 

S Mibtory of Lahore t p. 146. 

2 
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The torn!) is hiluatcd north of the village of 
Baghbanpura. There are signs of two tombs on a 
higli platform, one of Madho and the otlier of Lai 
Husain, the actual tombs being in an underground 
ch^*mber. The platform is surrounded by a wall with 
a gateway to the south. Between the platform and 
the sunnunding wall is a apace left for the devotees to 
go round, — the platform being lined on all sides with 
lattice-v'ork of red stone. North of the enclosure is 
a tower in which is reverentially kept the impression 
of the prophet’s feet (Qadam-i’Basul) and to the west 
is a mosque. This mosque was constructed by Mora, 
a Muhammadan wife of Ranjit Singh.^ 

Lai Husain appears to have had friendships among the 
holy men of his time. He was an intimate friend of Chajju 
Bhagat who, the tradition says, called him Shah Husain 
for the first time.^ He met Guru Arjun whenever he came 
to Lahore. We, however, cannot find any historical 
evidence to support the assertion of Baba Buddh Singh, who 
states that when Arjun w^as compiling the jidi OrarUh^ 
Husain submitted his versos to him for inspection, but 
the Gmu, disapproving them, refused to insert them in the 
Oranfh? Husain’s poetry, if we may be permitted to say 
so^^s in no way infeiior to that of many others found m the 
body of the Ofanih, nor would a free Sufi like Husain care 
to have his verses inserted in the book of a sect then not so 
popular as it was to be after a few years. 

Ills Alysiicis^n 

Husain’s Sufiism was of a peculiar type and presented 
a cuxious medley of Peisian and Indian Sufiism. In his 

X ibid., p. 146. 

2 Iti reUte& that after Husain had brought dead Madho io life, Chajju 
Bhagat addiessed him as Shah (a bestower of gilts) Husain, instead of Lai 
Husain. 

S Hans Cog, p. 107. 
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!33"btic ideas and boliefb hs was more Indian than anything 
ehc, bat in his dail} lift# he followed the style of the Per rian 
>afis. 

Fomgii Influence 

The foilo'wing two trails of Iiir. character aBSrm the 
intiuence of Persianism. 

Tiic first trait was his adfliction to liquor. Xeedless 
to say, wiiio-drinldng and dancing in the wine-house became 
a part of lus saiiith" profession. And when drunk, he would 
dance, sing lits own poems, and preach to the crowds who 
gathered round him. The Indian mystic in general and 
the Panjabi Sufi in particular avoided wine and led simple 
lives, but the Sufis of Persia were often pleasure-loving 
people. It does not mean that they all indulged in drinking, 
but some of them did taste the material wine which had a 
symbolic meaning in their poetry. 

The second obviously Persian fcrait was his love of a 
youth. As stated above, he was enamoured of Madho. 
Tills idea of loving a youth is opposed to the Indian concept 
of divine love. An Indian requires no semblance to attain 
the Divine Beloved, and renouncing all attachment depends 
citlier on his own efforts of spiritual discipline, or, keeping 
faith, relies entirely on divine grace. The idea of loving, a 
youth, originally Greek/ was borrowed by the Muslims of % 
[slamic* countries, especially of Persia. Some Sufis and 
some orthodox Muhammadans tell us that ‘ youth-love ^ was 
practised for the following reasons : 

I, A joxm^ man is physically more beautiful 
than a woman and so he inspires the Sufi 
better in the description of his Beloved.^ 

1 Tlio Gicek-. hel<l tliat * 3 oufeh-love * wa& the only fonri of love 
worthy of a noblo soul. For dotnled histoncal development of ‘ youth - 
love ’ philosophy see AnHtmchm of Colophon and the Position oj Woman in 

bv E. F. M. Boficcko. 

2 This IS like an aitist wlio wants a beautiful model to pamt some 

divmesubjeH. ♦ 
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2. Man is a weak being and cannot altogether give 

up bis natural desire to have a companion in 
life. If he chooses a woman companion he 
indulges his lust. Therefore not to incur the 
sexual sin, he takes a pleasing youth on whom 
he showers his love and kindness and in whom 
he confides. 

3. God has no feminine attributes. He is a male 

and therefore to describe him and to constantly 
think of him, a perfect youth is desirable as a 
constant companion.^ 

As far as poetry can help us, we find no immoral flaw 
in Lai Husain’s love for Madho. It had more moral than 
religious or philosophic significance. For him, this sort of 
love, being absolutely free from selfish desire, was in no 
way detrimental to the attainment of the Beloved, and 
was consequently elevating. 

His Works 

Husain has left no poetic works. His only work is a 
number of haps of a highly mystic type. 

His Language and Style 

His verse is written in simple Panjabi, slightly overlaid 
with Persian and Arabic words. It excels in expression of 
thought and has a clear flow. In its simplicity and effective- 
ness it is superior to Ibrahim Farid’s Panjabi. It lacks the 
brilliancy of Urdu poetry but is remarkable for its just 
proportion of words and powerful sense of rhyme. His 
versification is smoother, his similes more relevant, and his 
words simpler but more effective than those of Ibribhim. 
His poetry is of a less orthodox type but is not as saturated 
with Indian thought as would be the poetry of BuUhe 

1 The opponents of gufiism are of opinion that, psychologically, 
this love for a youth could not be possible and a §ufi kept a youth only 
to satisfy his animal nature. 
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Shah. Lilce his character, his poetry is a curious mixture 
of Sufi, Indian, and foreign thought. The essential feature 
of hib poetry which strikes the reader is that it is highly 
palholic and, piercing the heart, creates a mystic feeling. 


Peculiarity of his Doctrines 

Husain’s peculiarity of character is also reflected in 
his poetry. He believes in fana but does not seem to 
a<»eept the doctrine of ana'l-Haqg .without which fand 
is not comprehenHible. As we shall see presently, he spent 
his life in search of the Beloved whom he knew to be pre- 
sent everyivhere but whom he could not see. His excessive 
love for Madho also proves that he did not reach those 
heights which Bullha attained, 

Husain believed in the theory of karma^ but on a 
rational Panjabi basis, as : 

DuniS to mar jivaria vatt na avana 

Jo kioh kitta burl bhala te kitta apa^a pavana,^ 

Prom the world one parts as dead not to return again ; whatever 
actions wrought (be) right or wrong, according to them he 
shall obtain. 


Husain insists on good Jearmas so much that several of 
his i)oems are composed to express that belief. Por example : 

Tar! sai rabba ve mal augap harl 

sabh saiyl gunvantia, tari sli rabba ve raal augan hari 

biieji HI jis bat nti piad ri soi mal bat bxsari 

ral mU saiya daj rahgaya piari ri mat rahi ktiari 

miil sai te parbat dar de, piari ri mai kaun vicar! 

kaho husaiu sahelio nl amala bajh khuari.^ 


Save, O master God, mo full of faults ; all friends possess quali- 
ties (mod karmas), save me, foil of faults. The object for 
which ([) was sent, 0 dear that alone I ignored; gathering 
together (for spinning) my friends, O dear, have had their 
trousseaux dyed (for marriage) ; 1 am loft unmarried (for not 
possessing a dowry). Of my master (God) the mountains are 

i From a kavvatl of the Lahore shrine. It is also given in Hans Con, 
p, 315, 

Paujub Univ, MS., p. 371, M/? 1. i 
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afraid, poor creature, what am I ? Husain says, 0 friends, 
without qualities there is but disaster. 

Husain believed in saijisara. This belief he appears to 
have borrowed from the Sikhs, a rational BhSgvat order 
'founded at the endi of the fifteenth century by Nanak 
Dev. The founder of this sect had endeavoured to brincf 

O 

saritsara to the state of a science and, like the Ajlvikas, 
professed that the wheel of samsara contained eighty-four 
thousand species of life, each of which in its turn possessed 
millions and millions of others.^ But Husain fails to have a 
clear grasp when he enters the details. His idea is vague, 
as • 

Vatt nah! avana bholiai maai 
eh vari vela eh vari da 
is caupat de caurasi khaime 
jug vichare mil cota khade 
ki jana ki pausi da.^ 

(Soul) has not to come again (as human being), 0 innocent 
mother, this turn of time (human birth) is only for this turn 
(life) ® ; this chess board (samsata) comprises eighty-four 
squares (species) ; once separated after sufferings (of 84 species) 
is union (in God) ; what do I know that which (soul) obtains 
(after death in present life) 1 

Below is an exquisite example in pathetic, soul-stirring 
words of the sufferings of Shah Husain’s soul separated 
from the Universal Soul : 

Dard vichore da hal m mal kehnu akkha 

sula mar divani Mtti birahu pia khial, rU mal kehnu akkha 

jahgal jahgal phira dhudedl aje na aya mahival, 

m mal kehnu akkhi 

Dhukhan dhue shahS vale japholl ta lal, 

ni mai kehnu akkha 

kahe husain faqir rabbana, vekh nimania da hal, 

ni mal kehnu akkha. ^ 

1 Les Sihhs^ p. a Ham Cog, p, 112. 

3 According fco the Hinda thought a "Soul can come back into the 
same life af his karmas allow that. A man can be bom again as man, or 
go higher or lower in the scale as Jiit. actions permit. Husain docs noi" 
seem to believe in this. 

f This kafl is found m the Panjab XJmversity MS. No. 374 (hafl 9) 
but is slightW different from what the kaw^Js sing. We give it accordiiig 
/ o th© kavvdlis. 
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Tho story of tho pain of separation, 0 to whom shall I narrate, 
these pangs have made mo mad, this separation is in my 
thought ; from jangal to jangal I roam searching, yet my 
Alablvai ^ lias not come. The smouldering fire has black 
flame, whenever I stir (it), I see the Lai ^ ; says Shah Husain, 
God’s faqlr, behold the lot of the humble ones. 

Husain explained the reason of his ecbiatie dancing 
vhioh was against the precepts of the estabhshed Mussulman 
beliefN and perhaps against the injunctions of the Qur'an 
iLso : 

Shak gia beshaki hoi ta mat augan nacci ha 

je shahu nal mai jhumar pava sada suhagan sacci hi 

jhutho da mSh kala hoya ashak dl gall sacci hai 

shak gia beshaki hoi tS mai augan nacci ha.® 

The doubt ^ has vanished and doubtlessness is established, 
therefore I, devoid of qualities, dance. If I play (thus) with the 
Beloved 1 am ever a happy woman.® The liar’s face (he who 
accused) has been blackened and the lover’s statement has been 
proved true ; because the doubt has vanished and doubtlessnoss 
is established, therefore I, devoid of qualities, dance. 

Hero is a leaf I in which Shah Husain describes, in a short 
but forceful manner, the sarcasm of the public about his 
unique ways, and expresses his determination to continue 
his search for the divine Beloved : 

Rabba mere augan citt iia dharl 

augan hail ko gun nai andaro fazal kari 

dunia valiJb n3 duuia da mana nahga iiu nahg loi 

na asi nahg na duni.1 vrde sanu hass di jani kani ^ 

kahe Hubiin fakir bal da sadi dadhe nal baui.® 

O God do not mind my faults ; full of faults (I) without 
quality' ; — from within show compassion (enlightenment). * 

1 Tho story ol Sohiil Mablvill, f<onoralIy kno’im to the public throucfh 
the Qis^d bohm Mahlvdl by Fa^al Shtlli and otbor poets. The tragedy 
^aid to have taken pltw^e in the time of Shah .lahan, but from the above 
kdji scorns to hijvo boon much older and is, perhaps, of ancient origin. 

2 Lai iioTo has two meatiuigs , ‘red consuming fire hidden under 
black hmoko * and ‘ the l^oloved hidden from us by mayd or our ignox^ance 

From lamdlts, Han$ Gog cuutaiiib it too. 

* About (Jod. 

5 &*uhdgin or huhdqan is a woman who has her husband living, bonce 
happy* 

« Kdpa Shah Husain^ No. i. 
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To the worldly the pride of the world, to the recluse ^ renun- 
ciation is a cover.^ Neither a recluse I nor worldly (therefore) 
whosoever ® laughs at me ; says Shah Husain, God’s faqir, my 
friendship is made with the Terrible One (God). 

It appears that Husain never attained the stage of Union. 
He ever longed to meet God and merge himself in Him. The 
sentiment that his Beloved was separated from liim by his 
own illusion or ignorance so much overpowered his soul 
that he sang of his pains of separation in a wonderfully 
touching manner. This pathos has a very lasting effect on 
the mind of the reader. No other Sufi can beat Husain in 
this respect. Here we give one such poem ; 

Sajjan bin rata hoil vaddia 

mas jhare jhar pinjar hoya kankan geia haddia 

ishk chapaya chappda nahi birh5 tanava gaddia 

rljha jogi mai jogiani, mal ke karchad^a 

kahe shah husain fakir sai da tere daman laggeil.^ 

Without the friend the nights have become longer, my flesh has 
fallen, my body has become a skeleton and (then) my bones 
rattle against each other ; love can never be kept hidden, when 
separation has pitched its camp ; Rajha is a Yogi and 
I his Yogin, what has he done unto me ? Says Shah Husain, 
God’s faqir, I have held Your skirt. 

The following is a true example of Shah Husain’s love 
for intoxicating things. He prays to God to grant him these 
along with wisdom and contemplation. It clearly shows 
that "he was a pleasure-loving Sufi : 

Jeti jeti dunia ram ji tere kolati mangdi 
kunda del sota del kotthi del bhang di 
safi del mirca del be minti del rang di 
posat del bati del cati del khand di 
gian del dhian del mahima sadhu sang di 
shah husain fakir sil da ehi duai malahg dL^ 

1 Nanga are opposite of the worldly, theiefore, recluses. 

s IrOi here means ‘ co\ er ’ and not a blanket. It signifies that their 
renunciation stands guaiantee for them and so nobody questions them or 
makes fun of them, 

s Jayu kam is a Panjabi expression, veiy difficult to render in English. 
It means, even a person of ordinary importance, to say nothing of others* 

4 Panjah University MS. No. 374, hafl 5 and kdfla 2. 

6 ibid , kqfl 42. 
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All the world (people), O Rama,^ begs from you. Give the 
and sofft^ and a chamber (full) of hhanq^ ; give the 
eloth^ and black popper and measureless colour,® give poppy 
and the cup and a cdtl ® of sugar ; give wisdom and contem- 
plation and the honour of sddhus' company (says) Shah Husain, 
the faqir of God, this is the request of d>faqtr. 

Such was nusain, the unusual Sufi, who lived in tlio hopes 
of meeting his departed Beloved, but who utilized the period 
of waiting in drinking wine and bhang. 


Sources of Information 

Pahjab University MS. No. 374, Polios 2-14, 743. This 
AfS* in Gurmukklii characters contains about forty-five hdfU 
of Husain. They are not coiTOctly given. The compiler 
has mixed most of them. Some, however, are correct. 

Kdfm Shah Husain, a small brochure containing 28 
hafts, published at Lahore.® 

The kdfts collected from IcavvdJls, elders and mirdsU 
at Lahore. 

On the life of Husain the following books exist : 

Bdhdrid, by Baliar Khan. We have not succeeded 
in tracing the book. 

ffaqtqat-uI-Ftiqard containb an account of Shah 
Husain. It is out of print. 

Tahq%qdt4-Cishil by Nhr Ahmad Cishii. This Urdil 
l30ok speaks of Husain at length.^® 

Tazlcird-Awliyd-i-Hind^^ by Mirza Muhammad**of 
Delhi. 3 volumes. The third volume deals with 
Husain and Madho. 

1 Ham j7 liero does not mean Rama, the hero of the epic but God, 
the omnipresent. 

2 Kunda is a slono vessel in which bhang is nibbed. 

3 Sola is a long piece of wood about two inches in diameter with 
which hhanq is pressed and rubbed. 

^ Cannabis Indica. 

s A thin cloth for the liquid bhang to filter through. 

ft Some colour, generally saffron, to give a pleasing colour to the pre- 
paration, 

^ Poppy seeds which are added to the preparation. 

ft Cafi IS a big earthen vessel used for storing things. 

^ Sani Singh & Sons, Lohari Gate, Lahore. 

30 Koh-i-Noor Press, Lahore. 

Muir Press, Delhi, 1928. ^ 
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Hasandt-uh^arifln^ by Maulvi Muhammad ’Umar 
Khan, an Urdu rendering of the Persian work 
Pasandt-ul-'drifln of Prince Dara Shikoh, gives an 
account of Shah Husain. 

History of Lahore by Syed Muhammad Latif in 
English. Deals with Husain also. 

Hans Cog by Buddh Singh contains some secondhand 
information about Husain. 

Ydd-^aftagdnf^ another biography of saints, contains 
a few pages on Husain’s life. 

1 Kapur Art Printing Works, Laboie. 

2 Islamia Steam Press, Lahore. 
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SxJLT^N BSHtr 
(A.D. 1631-91) 

In' Raltto Baku we have a poet who is universally admitted 
to have been amon^ the greatest mystics of India All 
aeeoxints are silent with regard to the dat^e of his birth, but 
they agree about the time of his death. He died on Friday 
night at dawn in the first jumadl alsdnl month in the 
year a.h. 1102^ (a.d. 1691). He was sixty-three lunar 
years of age at the time of his death.® From this we 
conclude that his birth took place in the year a.d. 1630 at 
AvM, Shorkot in Jhnng district. Being born at Av§»n he 
is also known as Avan.® 

According to Mandqab-i-Bultdm^\m ancestors migrated 
to India from Arabia after the death of Hasan and Husain.* 
Having fought and defeated the Hindus of Find Dadan 
Khan, Ahmadabad, and the districts around them, they 
forced them and their chiefs to embrace Islam.® Whatever 
his ancestors may have been, the father of Bahu was a 
resident of Jhang district. He is said lo have been a 
person of quiet disposition and so was his wife, the jnol;her 
of Bahfi.® Legends relating to his childhood arr^ numerous ' 
and of a varied nature. One of them is so inberesting that 
we cannot help relating it here. It runs thus : When ^ 
Baku was a boy, ho was such a devout Mussulman that a 
sort of radiance spread round his face, and whenever a Hindu 
witnessed it, he was so impressed by it, that forgetting all, 
he renounced his own religion and became a Mussulman. 
This miracle wrought exclusively by his radiance frightened 

1 Manuqab‘i>SuUdmy p. 125. 2 i|>id. 3 ibid., p. 4. 

4 Sons of ‘All and giamlsons of the Piophefc 

*> Mandqah-i-BuUdm^ p. 7. 

^ She was known as Bibi Kasti Qnds feaia, cf. ibid., p. b. # 
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the Hindus, who sent a delegation to wait upon his father 
and request him to keep his son Bahu indoors, except at 
certain hours. This request was complied with, and the 
young boy thereafter had to remain indoors.^ 

His family was held in great regard by the Emperor 
Shah Jahan who conferred on his father, Sultan Bazid, 
Kahar Janan in jagir.^ 

Bahu received his education at home, and his mother 
was mostly responsible for it. It is said that after he had 
married and had begotten children he wanted his mother 
to become his murshid or plr. But she declined, stating 
that women in Islam were not permitted to be spiritual 
teachers and that he had better go and find a male teacher.^ 
Thereupon he left his wives and family and went to Hazrat 
Habib-ullah Qadiri^ at Baghdad® on the banks of the 
river Ravi. 

After a short period of discipleship Sultan Bahu 
defeated his master in his power of karamM or miracles.® 
Thereupon Habib-uUah frankly informed him of his inability 
to teach any further and directed him to go to his master 
Hazrat Pir Saiyid Abdul Rahman of Delhi. This Abdul 
Rahman, as Habib-ullah describes him, ‘ was apparently a 
man^abddr of the Emperor but possessed great spiritual 
^knowledge Sultan Bahu then went to Delhi and learnt 
from Abdul Rahman ® what he desired. 

Mandqab-iSulfdnif p. 40. 

2 ibid., p. 326. 2 Mandqab-i-Stiltdni, p* 34. 

^ ibid., p. 35. Wiio this Ha,bJb-iiila.h was we do not know. There 
were so matiy of this name at the time. Beale in his Oriental Bioaraphioal 
Dictlortary mentions two, one a celebrated poet of Agra, aiid another * the 
author of an Arabic work called Bahr-ul-Mantiq or the Sea of Logic *. 

5 Thifl Baghdad is different from the famous city of Iraq. Most 
probably it was a village on the banks of tho Kavi. 

^ Mandqah-i-Sultd'iU, pp. 36-7. 

7 ibid., p. 37. 

S ibid., p. 37. This Abdul Rahman could not be any other than the 
son of Abdul ‘Aziz Naqshbandi. Sulaiman Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh, 
married his daughter in a . h . 1062 { a . d . 1651). See Boale, OrUnM Bio^ 
gr/iphical Dictionary ^ p. 13. 
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Bahu, says Sultan JBakhsh QMiri, was held in great 
esteem by Emperor Auraiigzeb, who paid him all possible 
attention, but for some unknown reason the saint never 
seems to have cared for the Emperor.^ Baku had four 
married wives and seventeen mistresses. Of the former, 
three were Muslim and the fourth a Hindu. He had eight 
sons from his wives.® This sort of life, though sanctioned 
by the BTuslim law, did not befit a saint and a teacher. 
But it is not for us to judge his private life, and so we 
proceed. 

On his death, Sultan Bahu was buried at Kahar Janan. 
In A.H. 1180 (a.d. 1767) Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh ^ 
raided the district. The relatives and murids, though they 
were very anxious to protect the tomb, ran away in fear. 
One murid of the saint nevertheless refused to prove faith- 
less to his ashes. The Sikh chiefs, however, did not despoil 
the tomb and left the faithful disciple unmolested.^ What 
the Bhangi chiefs spared, nature, however, did not,® Some 
time after, the Chenab having changed its course, its 
waters covered the graveyard, and many tombs were 
swept away. The murids and ^allfds thereupon began 
to weep and wad, but a voice comforted them by telling 
them that next morning an unknown person would come and 
bring from under the water the coffin containing the dead 
body of Sultan Bahii. As stated by the voice, a strange 
person brought the coffin out of the river ® and having 
ordered its burial under a pipal tree, in a deserted building, 

1 Tawdrlkjh Sulidn Baku, pp. 8-9. We see no other reason for Bahu*s ’ 
indifferenee towards Aurangzeb except that either he doubted his atten- 
tions or that he disapproved of his treatment of the §ufi saints and friends 
of the late prince Dara Shikoh whom the §ufis, and especially the QMirib, 
loved and counted as one of themselves. 

2 Mandqah4-Sultdm, pp. 41-2. 

2 These Sikh chiefs made this raid in 1766, and it surely must have 
lasted for at least a year. See Griffith’s Pan jab Chiefs, Vol. I, p. 478. 

4 Mandqah4-8ulf.dni, p. 130. 

5 It must be stated to the credit of the Sikh Sardars that they never 
hurt the rehgious feelings of the Mussulmans by despoiling or by pulling 
down their sacred buildmgs and other places of worship. 

® Mandqah4’SuUjdnl, p. 130. ^ 
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disappeared.^ The coffin accordingly was taken to the said 
building, put under the tree, and a brick platform raised on 
it. The grave was not dug, as was the usual custom.^ 
This event occurred ten years after the Sikh raid on the 
district, i.e. in a.h. 1190 (a.d. 1775).® 

His WorTcs 

Bahu, says the author of TawarlT^ Sultan Baku, 
wrote in all a hundred and forty books in Persian and 
Arabic.* Nothing is recorded about his works in Panjabi 
except that he wrote poetry in Panjabi also,® What 
happened to this latter poetry is not known. Most pro- 
bably, as Panjabi was considered vulgar and unscholarly, 
his works in this language were ignored and ultimately 
lost.® In spite of all this indifference, some of Baha’s 
Panjabi verse was preserved by the gaddl-nishlns, though 
not because they loved it. The followers and admirers of 
Sultan Bahii are mostly villagers and uneducated people 
who know no language except their own mother-tongue, 
Panjabi. So the descendants, to maintain their own 
prestige and influence over these credulous people, have 
preserved some of Bahu’s verse.^ It is sung by the kavvdUs 
on the ^urs days. 

^ Bahu, relates the author of Mandqab-i-Sultdnl, wrote 
in his ^Ain-ul-Fuqar that he thanked his mother for having 
given him the name Bahu, which by the alteration of one 
nuHa or point becomes yahn? 

1 This iinknown person, according fco tradition, was Sultan Bahu 
himself. 

2 M^ith due respect to the sentiment of the faithful, we rather doubt 
if the present tomb contains the ashes of the saint. 

^ Mandqah-i-Siilidnl, p. 131. 

i ibid , p. 8. 5 ibid., p. 239. 

^ This opinion is confirmed by the place allotted and the indifference 
shown to valuable Panjabi manuscripts m the private MS. collections in 
the Pahjab. 

A? mentioned below, some of it has been published by IVKa Fa^al 
Din of Lahore. 

p 8. Td/jw, it is « lid in the Pafijab. is as important and efficacious 
name of Ood as Om m Sancknt. 
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X^ublished slharfl of Bahu is very lengthy, 
of the alphabet has one, two, or four short 
consisting of eight tuhhs. But some letters 
han twenty such poems. The most striking 
Baku’s poetry is that every second tuhk ends 
s regarded as a name of Allah, and it is con- 
y meritorious to repeat it as often as possible, 
in Tiu are an innovation in. Panjabi poetry. 

3 a great help in establishing the authenticity 
njabi verse. 

s judged from his poetry, belonged to the 
3hool of the Sufis, but for some reason or other 
hosophy under the veil of orthodoxy. It may 
isure his safety ^ he disguised his philosophic 
len there was another reason, namely his saint- 
did not permit him that liberty and happiness 
j would enjoy. He had become a not in 
a preceptor but as a religious head and object 
id worship. This demanded a certain amount 
d prudence on his part. So he had to present 
ic ideas slightly tinged with orthodox thought, 

3 personal convictions. Yet it is worth stating 
bhu’s ideas, though philosophic, were different 
f BuUhe Shah, his younger contemporary. He 
m to have believed in karma and reincarna- 
he did, they had not become convictions with 
was a great lack of balance and equilibrium 
leistic philosophy, and ifc is this lack which 
his indulgence in sexual pleasures and princely 
private life was a natural consequence of his 
insteadiness. 

trerse is composed in simple and xmpretontious 

IS a well-marked character of its own and 

med above, Anrangzeb, the emperor, watched his move- 
ly. For this very reason, as we have said below, Inayat 
Qadirx saint, turned away his beloved disciple BulUie Shahf 
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rests entirely on the resources of the poet’s thought and 
knowledge of the language. There is an absolute lack of 
artificiality. Another thing which is creditable about him, 
is that his verse is pious and bereft of all human love and 
its ideals. 

Bahu’s language is Panjabi, as it is spoken in Jhang 
and the districts around it. It has sweetness and simplicity 
but is not rustic or vulgar. 

The poetry of Bahii is not much known, and if it has 
attained popularity anywhere it is in the circle of his 
adherents, though it deservedly demands a better considera- 
tion from the general public of the Panjab. 

The following poems are extracted from Bahu’s slharfl. 
This is Bahu’s ideal of a faqlr : 

Jim jiQdia mar rahna hove, ta ves fakira kariye hu 
je koi sutte guddar kura vahg arurhi sahiye hu 
je koi kadde galS mehna us nu ji ji kahiye hu 
gila-ulahmbha bhandi kbavari yarde paro sahiye hu.^ 

Jim: if dead while living we want to remain, then the robe of 
faqirs we should wear, 0 He ; if any one throws at us 
worn-out rags and rubbish, ^ like a dunghill we should bear 
them, 0 He ; he who abuses and taunts, to him, we should 
say sir, sir, 0 He; complaint and taunts, scandal and 
troubles we should bear for the Beloved’s sake, 0 He. 

In the following he relates the condition of him who 
has attained Union : 

Jim jinha shau alif thi paya, oh fer kur’an na park de hu 
oh maran dam muhabbat vala, dur hoyo ne parde hu 
Dozakh bihisht Qulam tinhade, ca kitto ne barde hu 
mal kurban tinha to bahu, jehre vahdat de vice vayde hu.® 

Jim : those who have found the Lord they again do not 
read the Qur^dn, 0 He ; they respire the breath of love 
and their veils ® have gone afar, 0 He ; hell and heaven their 
slaves become, their faults they have forsaken, 0 He ; I 
am a sacrifice for those, Bahu, who in the unity enter, 0 He. 

1 Majrml*a Sult,dn BahHf p. 9. 2 Qyddar is wom-out cloth. 

s Majmu^a Sidf^n BahUt p. 9. ^ Alif here means God. 

6 Meaning, their ignorance has vanished and they have seen the 
rtruth. 
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CahCi s«ieak* oT his beloved : 

eani caima tu kar rotshaaai to jikkar karede tare M 
1 .iO jaho eann kai sV carhde, sanS sajjana bajh hanora h'l 
|i ike cam h ’I^sada ^arbcla, kadar naM kujh tori hu 
j; de karan asa jan'^m ^avaiya bahu yar milsi ikk veri 

. ’ifeo 'naooii, spread your and the 8tars will laik of it,® 
) flc ; many hnndi’od i \oons like you riso, witkont 

' Friend for io dark, O Ho ; where that moon of nin^i 
thoco no regard for you is felt, 0 He; for ^mom, 
-llhu, I have lost mv life, once that Friend will meo^ 

A ^ro is 3a di deliii’tioii of L)vor j (meeker, s) ; 

Xun na oh hindu na oh inoman na sijda den masitl hu 
t m dam de vice veklian maula, jinlia jan kaza na kitti riii 
fcf dane te h«‘ine divane jinhS zat sahi vahjh kitti hu 
m »I kurhan tin ha to bahu jinba ishk bazi cun littl hu. ^ 

ytiif neither Hindus are they, nor are they Muslims nor i n the 
mosques they in oboisance bow, 0 He ; in each and ovory 
breath they behold God, who have not distorted their 
0 He ; they came wise, and became mad, who traded 
in the real substance, 0 He ; I am a sacridee for them, 
Baku, who have selected their profession, love, 0 He. 

'the folio vving expresses the philosophic concept of 
Sufi thought. Here he forgets liis orthodoxy : 

Ho hu da jama paili ghar aya, ism kamavanzati hu 
na otthe kufar islam di manzil na ottbe maiii hayati hu 
shah rag th! no zdik ianghesi pa andure jhati hu 
oil asS vice asi uhua vice dur hui kurbati hu.^ 

He : dressed in God T come home, to earn the Name is my 
profession, O He ; iieithor are there stages of paganism and 
[sliim, nor is there death and life, 0 He ; He will pass 
nearer than the jugular vein ; do throw a glance inside you, 
0 He ; He is in us and we in Him, falsity has gone 
away,*" 0 He. 

t Majmu^’a Sultan Bahu, p. 10. 

Will discuss of its light being so strong as compared to their own 

light. 

t Majmti^a Sultjan Bahu, p. 22. 

^ tn each creature or in the breath of each creature that breathes. 

^ MajmH^a Sultan Baku, p. 24. 

® Has disappeared or has left the soul. 
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Again : 

Noa naM Jogi nalii jattgam na mai cila kamaya hu 
na ma! bhajj masiti variya na tasba kharkaya hu 
jo dam gafil so dam kafir sanu murshid eh pharmaya hu 
murshid'’sanfi Rohi>i kitti bahu ikko pal vice ca bakjishaya hu.^ 

Nun : neither a yogi nor a gattgam? nor have I observed the 
forty days’ fast, 0 He ; neither have T rushed into a mosque 
nor vfdth rosary ^ noise have I made, 0 He ; ' That breath 
when one is forgetful, that breath is false ’ to me (this) the 
teacher has ordained, 0 He ; teacher has treated me hand- 
somely,^ Bahu, in one moment he procured me grace, 0 He. 

Mim mazhabi vale darvaze ucce, rah rabbani mori hu 
pandta te mulvanil kol5 chap chap lange de cori hu 
addia maran kam bakhere dardmanda dia ghori hu 
bahu cal uttha! vasiai jittho dava na kisse hori hu.® 

Mim : religion’s ® gates are high and the path of God is like a 
hole,*^ 0 He ; from the pa^its and the maulvzs, it passes 
hidden and concealed,® 0 He ; they kick with their heels 
and create trouble (but this) for the sufferers is a ghori, ^ 
0 He ; Bahu, let us go there and live where no one else’s 
claims exist/® O He. 

The following may account for Bahti’s indifference 
towards the Emperor. How could a man with such ideas 
appear in the king’s presence without running a great risk 
of being put to death ? 

Ain ashik hove te ishk kamave dil rakkhe vahg pahara hu 
lakh lakh badiS bazar ulahme, kar jane bag bahara hu 
. mansur jahe cukk suli ditte vakif kul asraf a hu 
sijjdiya sar dil na cahe bahu tore kafir kahn hazara hu.^^ 

1 Majmu^a Sullen Baku, p. 23. 

2 Sddhus and dervishes with long, braided hair. 

By fervently counting the beads. 

^ Meaning, has done me a great favour by teaching me the secret, 
i.e. * the breath when one is forgetful of God, that breath is false *. 

6 Majmu^'a Sultan Bdhii, p. 22. 

® KeUgion here stands for any Obtablished church. 

7 Hole signifies humility, 

8 It passes low and concealed, i.e. the mystic lover being afraid of 
the clergy keeps himself hidden from them and is humble. 

^ They try to crush the mystics underfoot and create trouble for them, 
but to the lover these kicks and troubles appear hke that auspicious song 
which is sung at marriage celebrations indicating the approaching union. 

30 Where no one professes anything, i.e. where there are seekers but 
no professors of paths. 

u Majmu^a Sultan Bahu, p. 16. 
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Ain: ii one is a lover aai profc?so> lo/a L 
ho'i.rt like a mountain, O He : many miliion^ of S.^rl turns anA 
thousands of taunts he should feel as ph^^sare^ of 
O Ho; one like Manmr was nanajed oi the ero^s, //iio '".s' 
acquainicd with ail the secrets. O H' , 1o bo v hfjad in cbe*- 
.vi.nce^ heart wants not, Bahfi, tnou(^h ^h')Usinh might 
claim mo hoathen, 0 He. 

Baku expre^se* his s^'ntiments for !ii- ht // / V/ in. iho 
followiiig • 

Mim murshid makka talib hajl kaba ishk bauaya 
vice hazur sada bar vole k i»iai hajj iviy'i hu 
hikk dam maitho juda jo hove dil mil ino to ava hr- 
murshid ain hayati bahu mere lu lu vice samaj^a hu,- 

Mlm : the murshid is Makka, seeker the pilgrim, and love 
is the Ka’aba, 0 He ; iii his presence ever and at all times'^ 
let us do that better hajj, O Ho ; if for one moment he parts 
from me, the heart craves to meet, 0 Ho ; Bahu, the mu^'ihid 
is the life, he is present in my every pore, 0 He. 

Bahu, like the orthodox Qadirls, composed a few 
poems in. praise of Abdul-Qadir Jiltoi, the founder (»f the 
Qadii'iya sect. Here is one of this kind : 

Sin sun faryad pira diya plra, mai akkh aunava kehnu hfi 
tere joha mainu hor na koi, mai jehe lakh tainu hu 
phol na kagaz badiS vale dar t5 dhak nE mainS hu 
mai vice aid gunah na honde bahu tu bakbsh!d5 kahnu hu.* 

8ln : listen to (my) complaint 0 Pit of the plrs,^ to whom else 
should I tell it ? 0 He : like you there is no one else for me, but 
like me you have millions, 0 He ; do not open the papers of bad 
deeds, ^ do not push me away from the door, O He ; if I wore 
not filled with such great sins then, says Bahu, why would you 
have pardoned me 1 

1 This obeisance is made during the five daily prayers of the 
Muhammadans. 

2 MoJmu*a Sulf^n Bahu, p. 21. 

Waiting upon him at each minute of the day and night is like 
pilgrimage to the Ka*aba, 

* Majmu^a Sultan Baku, p. 14. 

5 A name of Abdul Qadir JSlanl. 

^ The papers containing the account of my bad deeds. 
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Tlhis is the condition of a real lover : 

Ai .1 ishk di bhah haddS da balan ashak baih sakede ha 
g?' pi ke jan ji^ar vice ara, vekkh kabab talede hii 
' t f gardan phiran bar vele Mun jigar da pide hu 
i^rge haaara ashak bahu par ishk nasib kide hii.^ 

Ain: love is fire, bones ^ the fuel and sitting in front the lovers 
warm thomselvesj® 0 He ; putting the saw in the heart behold 
like the Jcahdh they are being Med, 0 He ; the mad ones 
(lov rs) ever roam about drinking their (own) heart’s blood, 
O He ; thousands have become lovers, Bahu, but in whose 
destiny is love ? ‘ O He. 

What the Beloved expects of the lover is a white (pure) 
lip ft and not a white (beautiful) face. This idcr. is very 
finely expressed in the lines given below : 

" a! dil kale kol6 muh kala cahga, je koi us nujane hit 
muh kaJd dil accha hog^e ta dil yar pachane hu 
eh dil 3 ^ar de picehe hove, mata yar vi kade sanjhano hu 
baht sai alam chor masitS natthe, jab lage ne dil tikan© hu.® 

Ddl : than a black heart a black face is better, each one is aware 
of thah 0 He ; if face is black and heart is white then the 
Beloved recognizes lhat, 0 He; such heart should ever 
follow ^ the beloved, might be that He recognizes ^ Mm, 
O He ; Bahu, hundreds of learned men have left the mosques 
and run (to their pirs) when their heart has attcined its 
mark,"* 0 He. 

Tho-pure an<l the elect are described in this couplet : 

Jim jo paki bin pak mabi do, so paki jan paliti hii 
hikk butt-khamie ja vasal boai ijk liLali rahe masiti Ml.^ 

^ Majmu^a Sultan Baku, p. IG. 

- The different parts of the lover’s body burn in the fir© of love, 
hence they are fuel. 

" The warmth or sufifeiing is expeiienced by the lovei*s, i.e. their souls. 
^ Meaning, those who attain love (i.e. the Beloved’s love) are rare 
though thousands try to have it. 

5 Majmu‘a Sultan Baku, p. 11. 

® Should constantly seek the Beloved. 

7 So that he, recognizing the search, will accept the lover. 

^ When the lovers’ hearts have become pure and follow the Beloved 
(i.e. when they see BMn in all and lov© Him in all) then they have attained 
light, and so they leave the church. 

Majmu*a Std^n Baku, p. 8. 
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Jtw * those who are pure, without the purity of the 

consider their purity to be impurity, 0 He ; some in the idol- 
house have reached Union, others have failed in mis quo 
OHe.s 

Bahu disapprovcb of faqm withour ki wledio. 
say& : 

iin ilam bdjhe koi fukar kamave kafir mrr'^ divaua nu 

-ai varia di karc ibadat rah allali kannu bei^aua; hu 

gafalat kannu na klinisan pirde dil yalili butt khaurua t»u 

mai kurban tinha de bahfi jinha mlliya yar yaglna hu.^ 

Ji*f : he who without knowledge profebses I’enirK iafcioo lei fcbat 
false one (kafir) die insane, 0 He : ho miglit w^orship for a 
hundred years, yet to God’s path will ii© be a stranger, 0 He ; 
because of carelessness hib curtains of ignorance not he 
removed and his foolish heart will bo nn Idol-house, O He ; I 
am a sacrifice, Bahu, for them who have met the Behoved 
Unique, 0 He. 

Now we shall quote a few examples exprcibing BahG^s 
orthodox ideas. The following is in praise of the lj\e of 
Hasan, Husain, and their father, '•xili ; 

Ain ashak soi hakiki jelira katal m«^^huk de luanno hu 
ishk na chore muh na more tore sai taivara kiianue hu 
jitt val dokkhe raz mahi da lag‘” udVil vafijhe hu 
sacca islik hasnain ^ Ali da bahu ^ar dove raz na hhenno Lu.’ 

Am: he ib a real lover who couside’\’> himself a \ietim, of 
the Beloved, 0 He; w^ho does not ronoance love and turns 
not away his face, ev'ou if a hundred words eu^ I dm, (> IIo . 
in whatever direeiion he sees the ride of his lialov'ctl, there j^e 
continues to walk, O He ; Bahu, the true love is of Hasan, 
Husain and 'Ail who gave their heads but did jiot break the 
»"ide, 0 He. 

^ Purity without God ia uncloanliness. It ib not by profo^shrj; the 
AO-caUed pure religions that one attains salvation, but by loving God. 

- ‘ Some \ says Bahu, ‘ attained XJuioa remaining in the idoMiouje 
or in 3i religion that prescribes idolatiy ami is therofoi© considered to be 
impure by Islam, while many mosque-going people behoved to bo puie 
could not attain it , because they were attached to the letter and not 
to the Spirit. 

' Majmu^a Sidpdn Bdfw, p. 16. 

^ Hassain stands for both Hasan and Husain. 

^ Majmu*a SulPiSn Baku, p. lo. ^ 
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The following describes the horrors of the grave and 
suggests that they could be avoided if the corpse bowed to 
the Divine Will : 


*lim jiade kl sar moya di so jane jo marda hu 
iiabarS de vice ann na pani utthe kharc tureda gharda iiu 
i^k vicho«;a ma pvo bhaiya duja azab kabarda hu 
iman salamafc tis da babu jehra rabb agge sir dharda 

Jhn : whdl do the living know of the condition of the dead, he 
alone kno^vs who dies, O He ; in graves there is n ither food 
nor water and spending is of one’s own house, 0 He ^ ; jSrst 
there is the separation of parents and brothers,® second is the 
trouble of the grave, 0 He ; Bahu, his faith alone there rests 
safe, who surrenders his head before God, O He. 

This extract illastiates well his regard for the kalma * : 

He hor dava na. dil di kari, kalma dil di kari hu 
kalma dur jahgal kareda kalme mail uttari hu 
kalma hlie lal jawahar, kalme hatt pasari hu 
itthe atthe dovl jahan! bahu kalma daulat sari hu.‘^ 

He : other profession for heart is not efficient, the kalma of the 
heart is efficient, 0 He ; the kalma takes the rust away and the 
kalma scrapes off the dirt, O He ; the kalma is diamond, ruby 
and precious stones, the halmd has extended its shop,® 0 He ; 
Bahu, here and there in both the worlds the halmd is all the 
wealth,' 0 He. 

Islam is the only true path, says our poet : 

^.eh dil hijar firako sarda eh dam mare na jive hu 

sacca rah Muhammad vala bahu jal vice rabb labhive hu.^ 

This heart is burning with separation, it neither dies nor lives, 
0 He ; the true path is the path of Muhammad, along which 
God is found, 0 He. 

’ Majniu^a Sultan Bahu, p. 9, 

« That ib, the time is spent according to one’s own actions, good 

or bad. 

Brother here means relatives and friends. 

^ The halmd is the profession of the Muhammadan faith. 

5 Majmu^a Sultan Bdhut p. 24. 

6 * Extending its shop ’ means that the halmd is spreading or that 

Islam IS pro^ssing. 

7 That is, the halmd is the greatest wealth as its repetition wins 

the pleasures of the world and heaven. 

g. ^ Majmu*a Sultan Bdhii, p. 4. 
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Sources of Inforumiwu 

udamqao-i-Sidtam ^ (in Urdu). This is a translation 
1 ) 1 * in© Persian work of tlie same name. The author of 
Jiib work was Multan Hamid, a relative and descendant 
of the poet Sultan Bahu. The woik, ihougli it give^ 
much real information, eoiiiams legends of a fabulous 
diaracter. 

TdrlMk Ma1chzan4-Panjah^ by Ghulam in 

Urdu, also contains some important iufotmation about 
the saint. 

TawdrWh Sultan Baku in Persian. Tiiis SIS, pamph- 
let on the life of Sultan Bahu was writteii by Sultan 
Bakhsh Qadiri in 1920 and is the in'operty of the Paiijab 
Public Library, Oriental Section. 

Many other biographies of samts contain biief descrip- 
tions of the life of Bahu, but they are mere extracts from 
tliO above-mentioned books. 

Of the Panjabi works of Bahii only one book has been 
published. This is a collection of his verses, the authenticity 
of which has been well established. The title is Majmu^a 
Abydt Sultan BdM Panjdhl? It is in Urdt (iharaclers 
and contains a very lengthy siharfl. 

Another source of information, both on the life-history 
and the poetry of BahU, are the kavvdUs. Though we have 
not depended on this source for the account of BahQi, yet 
we cannot help stating that if someone collected material 
from this source it would be of great value. 

1 Husain Steam I^ress, Lahore. , 

2 Naval Kishoro Press, Lucknow, 1877. • 

3 Compiled by ]M5a Fazal Din of Lahore in 1916, Can foe had from , 
AUah vale k! Kauml Dukan, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, or Iiikiiafo Press, 
Lahore. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BtTLLHE ShSH 
(A.D. 1680--1758) 

Bullhb SkIk is universally admitted to have been the 
greatest of the Panjabi mystics. No Panjabi mystic poet 
enjoys a wider celebrity and a greater reputation. His Icafls 
have gained unique popularity. In truth he is one of the 
greatest Sufis of the world and his thought equals that of 
Jalahud-din Rumi and Shamsi Tabriz of Persia. As a poet 
BuUhe Shah is different from the other Sufi poets of the 
Pahjab, and represents that strong and living pious nature 
of Panjabi character viiich is more reasonable than emotional 
or passionate.^ As he was an outcome of the traditional 
mystic thought we can trace some amount of mystic phraseo- 
logy and sentiment in his poetry but, in the main, intellec*- 
tual Vedantic thought is its chief characteristic. 

He was born in a Saiyid family residing at the village 
Pandoki of Kasur in the Lahore district, in the year a.i>. 
1680.^ This was during the twenty-first year of Emperor 
Auraugzeb’s reign. According to C. P. Usborne ^ he died 
in ^.n. 1171 or a.d. 1785 (i.e. in the short reign of ’Alamgir 
the "Second) at the ripe old age of 78. The kavmlhs 
say that he was brought up and educated on strictly 
Muhammadan lines, as was the wont of Saiyid families 
in those days. C. F. Usborne says that his father was 
a man of dervishic ideas,® It is difficult to decide between 

1 Tho Panjabi, though he has his superstitions and dogmas, is ever 
ready to shake them off, if he is convinced of their futility. This desire 
often puts him to inconvenience hut he does not mind it. It is on account 
of this phase of the Panjabi character that reforming sects have always 
gained ground in tho Pahjab. 

See C. F. XJsbome, Sat Bullhe Shdhf p. 5, and BuUhe Shah, p. 4* 
s Aurangzeb ascended the Mughal throne m May, 1659. 

^ Bullhe Shah, p. 4. 

5 See p, 4 of his pamphlet. 
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these fcvp^o contradictory statements. But taking into 
consideration the political situation of the times and tho 
various legends that have gathered round the saint’s life, 
we can safely say that the Icavmlls are right. The Saiyids 
of Kasiir were said to be well known for their bigotry 
and wore much enraged when BuUlie Shah became a Safi 
and n disciple of the Aral Inayat Shah. Wo conclude 
therefore that BuUhe Shah’s father could xiot have been 
a mpjn of theosophic disposition and what C. F. Usborne 
jneant by dervishic ideas was thai; he was a religious man. 

After completing his education, It is said that Bullha 
went to Lahore. Of the two traditions, one says thai, as 
was customary in those days, he came to Lahore in 
search of a spiritual teacher, while the other relate?? that 
he went there on a visil . Each of these two contradictory 
traditions has a legend to support it. The first relates that 
while he was busy searching the intellectual circles of Jiahore 
to find out a competent master he hoard of ShB»h luayat’s 
greatness and decided to make him his mnrshid. Ho 
turned his steps towards the house of the Shah, and found 
him engrossed in his work in tho garden.^ Graving intro- 
duced himself, Bullha requested that he might be accepted 
as a disciple and taught the secret of God. Thereupon 
Inayat said : 

Bullhia rabb da pan at 
edhar5 puttan odharo laii hai.- 

O Bullha the secret of God is this ; on this side Ho uproots, oii 
the other side Ho creates. 

‘This’, sa^'s iho Iradilion. Sso impressed Bullha that, 
loiuetiing his family and its status, !\e became [n%at 
t^'hah’s disciple.' 

^ Inayat Siiiih wa'J-an omi or gordeiwr. Ko remauied in his profes- 
sion even after he had become a famous teacher and saint. 

- The hmvdiw sing it, but it i^ found in aimost all the printed books 
mentioned bolow. 

3 Sm BvMhe Shah and Bullhe Shah (Tan jab University) both give this 
tradition : see pp. 8 and 13 respectively. " I 
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The second tradition says that Shah Inayat was the 
head gardener of the Shalimar gardens of Lahore. When in 
Lahore, Bullhe Shah visited them, and as it was summer, 
he roamed in the mango-groves. Desirous of tasting the 
fruit he looked round for the guardian but, not finding him 
the]‘c, he decided to help himself. To avoid the sin of 
stealing, he looked at the ripe fruit and said ; ‘ alldJi gham 
On the utterance of these magic words a mango fell into 
his hands. He repeated them several times, and thus 
collected a few mangoes. Tying them up in his scarfs he 
moved on to find a comfortable place where he could eat 
them. At this time he met the head gardener, who accused 
him of stealing the fruit from the royal gardens. Considering 
him to be a man of low origin and desirous of demonstrat- 
ing to him his occult powers, Bullha said ironically : ‘ I have 
not stolen the mangoes but they have fallen into my bands 
as you will presently see.' He uttered ' allah gbanl^ and 
the fruit came into his hand. But to his great surprise the 
young Saiyid found that Inayat Shah was not at ail impressed 
but was smiling innocently. The great embarrassment of 
Bullhe Shah inspired pity in the gardener’s heart and he 
said : ' You do not know how to pronounce properly the 
holy words and so you reduce their power.^ So saying, he 
utte^red 'alldh ^anl \ and all the fruits in the gardens fell 
c on the lovely lawns. Once again he repeated the same and 
the fruit went back on to the trees. This defeat inflicted 
^ by the guardian, whom the young Saiyid Bullhe Shi.h 
considered ignorant and low, revolutionized his whole 
thought. FaUing at the feet of Inayat Sh^h he asked to 
be classed as his disciple, and his request was immediately 
granted.^ 

1 Some kavvdlts relate that the magic word was bismilldh. The 
author of Bd^^-Awliyd-e-Mind agrees with them, see p. 38. 

2 A long piece of cloth wound round the shoulders by Panjabi men. 

s This tradition is as popular as the other. It was rela^d to us 
at Lahoi'e by some The author of Bagh^-AwUyd-e-Ewd (p. 38) 

Jiuentions it in a shghtly dijfferent manner. 
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)ve two traditions, though different in det<dl, 
same conclusion, that Bnllha, inipressecl by the 
In%^at, became liis disciple, Bulihe 8ha!i in 
311 speaks of his master Inayai Shah and thanks 
i for liaving met such a mursItirL 

Bullhu shauh re uTc kamini 
shauli ijnayat tari.^ 

0 God the Lord [nayat has saved mo, low and 


Bulihe Shah di suno hakait 
hadi pakria hog hadMt 
mera murshid Shah Inayai 
uh lahghaai par.- 

story of Bulihe Shah, he has got hold of the plr 
ave salvation. My teacher, Shah Inayat, ho will 
ross. 

ccount of the PahjibI poets it would p(*rhaps 
;ce to speak at great Icngili of Rh§ih Inayat who 
ersian/^ But the influence exerted by him 
teachings and writings has linked him with 
ature. Bullha, the Rumi of the Panjab, came 
f under his influence and, having learnt from 
pired to write his remarkable poetry. It will, 
5 proper to give here a short account of .tins 
an. 


I naif it and his School 

Shaikh Muhammad Inayat-ullah, generally 

tiah Inayat (^adiri, was born at Kasur in the 

’le Shdk, p. 23, kdfl 6. 2 ibid., p. 7. 

iyat, ii is haid, always preached iu Panjabi and used to 

hjabi verse of his own composition. But as Panjabi was 

language of the vulgar and the uncultured these composi- 

preserved. 

indebted to Klian Sahib Shaikh Siraj-ud-dln, retired 
naster General, the prosont gaddi-nibhln of Shah Inayat, 
nformation he furnished on the life and work of his ancestor, 
le we wiU refer to this information as Sira. Inform., i.e. 
formation. ^ 
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Lahore district, of aval parents. The araHs in the Pahjab 
were gardeners or petty cultivators. They are known to 
be Hindu converts to Islam and are therefore considered 
inferior by Muhammadans. Rose, in his Glossary of the 
Tribes and Castes of the Panjab, writes : ' The nucleus of 

tliis caste was probably a body of Hindu Saini or Kamboh 
cultivators who were converted to Islam at an early period ^ 
Ibbetson and Wilson are also of the same opinion, and 
their view is supported by traditions of some aran subcast 
who claim descent from Hindu princes of solar and lu»i.*r 
races ” 

The descendants of Shah Inayafc, however, claim 
descent from Kulab, an ancestor of the Prophet Muhammad/ 
The genealogical tree which Shaikh Siraj-ud-din has kindly 
furnished, however, cannot convince us of Inayat Shah’s 
Arabian descenfc. Almost all names between the present 
descendant and Kulab are Hindu names ^ The arals/ 
according to all available information, appear to be Indian 
Muslims and Shah In§<yat was born in one such well-to-do 
family. The date and year of Inayat’s birth are not known, 
but one of iiis manuscripts, containing an endorsement in 
his own handwiiting and also his seal, bears the date 
A.H. 1110^ (a.d, 1G99). Fro ill this we can conclude that 
he^was a contemporary of Aurangzeb and perhaps saw a 
part" of the reign of Shah Jahan. The Wazaif4-Kald^i 
gives liie year of hii death as a.h. 1147 (a.d. 1735) during 
t le time of Emperor Muhammad Shah ^ He was educated 

i Vol. n, p. 15. - Vol. II, p. 15. > Sira. Inform., pp. 3 and 4. 

Wo have no motive to doubt the statement of the Shail^ Sahib 
If we do not accept it, it is because all scientific and historical evidence is 
a^ainsl it. 

Tho Shaikh showed to ub a Perbian MS. from which he had copied 
the genealogical tree. This I fS., from its appearance and paper, seemed 
to be of very recent origin, 

^ This ondorbomont was, according to the Panjabi §ufi customs ► 
tho permit ibsued by Inayat Shah to his grown-up son to study the book. 
It shows that he was already a man ot advanced age because only an 
advanced §ufi had the right to give such permission. 

7 The author of BdQhi-Awh i/d-e-Hind (p. 36), however, puts it 
^ A.H. U41. 
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af^er the laanner of his time and gained a good knowledge 
j>t Pei'siaii aiKi Arabic. As ho was born with a mystic* 
dspos^tioi he became a di:»ciplo oi the famou'^ S*ifi scholar 
d saiit MuhamiHad Ali R<3za Shatla^x.^ Afto^ h had 
.r sied hK Stodies ho was created a ^haUfa. Lai.cr o i 1 e 
V eiv^ed the oi ^oeCii utiier bu[)- 2 .et*ls of the Sufi 

^ndhls." So jn afte’ event he left Ka'-ur <i> )d »uigiated 
' j Lth>re The ant tor of Bd iLi4-Awlii/i- -Hi say, \h\t 
file *;reat enmity of iho Hakim Hii'^ain Khan ompelled 
him to migrate/ but iiis <1 ‘sceiidant ^ 4SH*rt tli* it 
the Girder of his teacher that brought hiu u> 
flere. after Ixavdng quelled the jeaIoii>y of hi^ famous 
oantcimporaries, he e^stablished a college* of his o.vn. To 
this college came men of eliication for furth-^r in 

philosophy 4iid other spiritual .sciences of the time ’ 


Tlip DoPtrines of Imjjat ^^hdh 

The yadiiis of the Pafijab were fii loa^ for t leir plelo- 
‘iopiilc studies, was their mnuenee Ihol had e>nvn\^d 
prne' i>ara Sliikuli,‘ They were very miu^L i le lined 
t Is Hindu philosopii 3 n Shtih laa^ t/. w no o\^*ept' i ' 
1o th\ rub. He was a nan of scholarly di'-podiion, cO'id 
,ia -everal books, as well as eomiuantar>s unon th x 
Wiuks (d his predecessors. In hi:> Ikulur-iih Antal * he d s- 
i ribe i the diilbi’cut metliod^ cmpi<) 3 ’’ed for the aitainaiont uf 
sai.a‘/on/ by the Hindus of ancieni times. The^e various 
in jthociS ho classes in different groups — the seventh and the 
la^t gr^up, according to him, being efficacious to procure for 
th ‘ cooker the spiritual stage of Parnm-Hai^Ba, This 

^ Tlie Sfaaitari is a sub-sect of th© Qadiri sect of guftism. 

- Sira, Inform., p. 5 ip, <16. 

i Sira. Inform , p. b 5 jbid. 

^ See Briti«^h Museum Galalogm Rieu, I, 54, and II, B28 ; aLo Journal 
Ahiafigm^ 1915, p. 268. 

^ This MS. is in the possession of the present gaddl~m&hm* 

Those methods are those vanous yogio practices, used by the yogis 
of old, to control the senses and to concentrate on the Divine Lord. § 
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knowledge, Inayai believed, was carried by the Gree^ 
soldiers of Alexander the Great to Greece, from where it 
iv^as borrowed by the mystics of Islam.^ 

Shall Inayac, besides his enunciation of Hindu thought, 
i^rote considerably of Sufusm and its development. He is 
said to have written a commentary on the Holy Qur'an, 
t)ut that is not available. The following are his Persian 
vorks, now in the possession of his Mkalifa descendant, 
Shaikh Siraj-ud-din : 

IsMh-al-Amal, a work on Sufiism and Sufi practices. 

LatdiJ Ohaibid 

Irshdd-uhtdlibln^ 

JSTotes on Jaivahir ^amsd of Muhammad Ghau§ of 
Gwalior.^ 

[n addition to these, Inayat Shah is said to have written 
nany other books. But the fire that broke out in the 
louse of his descendants, during the troubled times that 
Mowed the death of Maharaja Rahjit Singh, consumed 
jhem along with the vast library left by the saint.^ 

Such was the man whom Bullhe Shah made his hddl 
ir guru. This action of BuUha, however, was highly dis- 
[)leasing to his family. His relatives tried to induce him 
jO give up Inayat and find another murshid. But Bullha 
was fiirm and paid no attention to them or to their wailings. 
The following will sufficiently demonstrate the indignation 
if the family : 

Bullhe nfi samjhavan aiya bhainS te bharjaiyi 
al nabi aulM ali 6l buUhia tu k3 Ilka laiya 
maim lai bullhia sada kahna chadd de palla raiyl. 

1 Dasfur-ul‘Ama7f p. 114. 

2 These MSS. have never been studied or spoken of by scholars as yot. 
They are mostly in Persian but abound in Arabic words. 

Spiritually, Shah Inayat was a descendant of Muhammad Ghaus 
of Gwalior ; Sira. Inform., p. 3. 

4 How the fire broke out or who set the house on fii^ is not known. 
The descendants sometimes say it was the Sikhs, at other times that 
it was some unknown person. Nobody is sure of the truth of the 
statement* 
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To Bull ha sisters and sLsters-in-law came to explain 

Why, O BuUha, have you blackened the family ^ of tho Prophet 
and the descendants of ‘Ali ? Listen to our advici*, Builha, 
and leave the skirt of the arffl ^ 

'i'o this reproach Bullha fimily but iiidiffej*ontly o : 

Jehra sanu saiyad akkhe doziikb iniln sajaiya 
johra sanu ra! akkhe bahfshti piga paiyS 
je tu lore bag bahara Bullhia Talib hoja raiyl 

He who calls me a Saiyid, shall receive punishmonl> in Hell, he 
who calls mo an arai shall in heaven have swings ; 0 HhtS., if 
you want pleasures of the garden become a disciple of ^ he ami ^ 

BuUha seems to have suffered at the hands of his laiully, 
as he has once or twice mentioned in his poetry.* In the 
end, being convinced of the sincere love anrl regard of 
their child for In§yat Shah, the family left him alone. 
It is said that one of his sisters, who understood her brother, 
gave him her support and encouraged him in his search 
for truth.® 

Having broken with the family, Bullha came ti^ live 
with his teacher and soon mastered the secret of hi-^» teachings. 
As the political situation of the times was against the Sufis 
and especially against the Rufi-^ of Taayat Shah’s type, he 
forbade Bullha to speak freely and openly against tlie 
established Muhammadan beliefs. But Bullha (b‘d not pay 
heed to his master’s valuable advice, as is (deai ftom 
this : 

Bullhe nu lok matti dede bullha tu ja bail) ma-In 
vice inasiia de kib kujh hunda jo dilo nomaz na UlH 
bahro pak kitte kih hunda jo nndaro gal na paliH 
bin mur*hid kamil bullhia teri aiv? gai ibadai kittl 

1 In India the term dl is confined to doscendanth through a daughter. 
Descendants through a ^on are called aiddd* 

^ ‘The Arains are also called Rains,* See Bo^e, Oh^^tan/, Vol. H, 
p. 13. 

This answer and the i*oproaoh were kindly given to me by Mr N. A, 
Waqar, and were also recited by a few kavvdlls, 

4 See Sal BuUU Shdh, p. 106, h&fl S2. 

5 The same sister, Mr C. F. Usbome says, remained a 'spinster to keep 
company with her bachelor brother. See trans., p. 5. 
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bliattli namaza te eikkar roze kalme te phir gai sialii 
bullha shah shauh andarS milia bhuUi phiie lukai.* 

To Bnllha people give advice (saying), 0 Bullha, go and sit in the 
mosqne ; whai; avails it going to the mosque, if the heart has 
not said tlie piayer ? What matters it being pure outside 
when from inside dirt has not gone ? Without a perfect 
teacher, says Bullha, your prayers are of no avail. Into the 
fire the prayeis 1 m the mud the fast of ramzan ^ Over the 
kalma black has passed. Says Bullhe Shah, the Lord is met 
from within me, but the people are saartbing elsewhere. 

Such utterances annoyed Shah Inayat, who practised 
Eaqiqat (reality) in the garb of Tanqal “ to escape the fate 
that so many Sufis in Islamic lands had met before.^ Bui 
Bullha, with the enthusiasm of a new convert, would not 
K&ten to his good counsel. This act of disobedience made 
Inayat Shah extremely angry and so he sent him away. 
After some time, realizing the truth of his master’s advice, ^ 
Bullhe Shah regietoed Ms atticude and wanted to go back 
to him. ?Ie triad all devices but Shah Inayat ignored Mm. 
The only way then left open to Bullha wa/S to approach him 
personally. But how was he to do that ? He, however, knew 
Ms master’s love for music and dancing. So ho began to 
learn the arts from a dancing girl. When he had learnt 
them sufficiently he came to Lahore and waited for an 
opportunity. One day when Inayat Shah had entered a 
mosque, BuUlie Shah, dressed as a woman, began to sing 
and dance outside it. People gathe-^ed round Mm as is 
the custom. Attracted by the music Inayat also came and 
stopped. Bullha then was singing : 

^ Kanun-%-*Ishq, Vol, II, p. 211, 

- Tanqat here means the estabhshed path, i.e. Islam, and Ua^at 
represents the truth of §ufi[ism. 

^ Like Mansur-al-Hallaj and Shamsi Tabriz, etc, 

4 In those days, to speak in that stram was the greatest heresy. 
Aurangzeb was very keen on punishing the Sufis whom he considered 
heretics and also friends of his late brother Dara Shikoh, He put to 
death Sarmad (Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. I, pp. 113-14) and saw 
that Muila Shah, who was very old, died in misery in Lahore ; see von 
Kremer’s article in J.A ,, 1 869, pp. 161-3. The QadMs particularly dreaded 
him as Bara was an initiated Qadin (Sarkar, History of Aurangz^, 
^VoL I, p. 298). 
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2 ^JlI di zV loLd dl mohnl ku vni kj^/t p4.«i.r 
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^ 71^0, k"* T 1 i^ol ini luivdZ ve * lia ’ 

"•^vor ^-,111 ^li I a» niy fnoil ESjil dol), 

0 omn'ido ; hve ^ »n atiiibsilo o>k <iod 1ml for il 

i% ^ ira ( \ tli7 1 T ■[,» iimif I 

Wli tn - kull 1 (ilk (7u^ Oivu b I’l ^ ' ao ono 1o twr 

In ^ n> ion^^ unu» Ijv^t f jtidi^'ion ib^ 

dio Kafha) 1*0110 wao !•> jIio 1 lal feTiii^n 

O c i onide 

h’^jk j Mi ua*- tii’i . ha <i\v Li- hii U* pjojia; i •> 

jiftT *nd ho coa^i iii<*d 

Vat^ na kar^a in'n rajbete %ar da ve> ana 
c^jaiokari rat mere ghar rahi kha ve a»ia 
dii dia ^hundhia kliol a>a nai hass kha re aria,^ 

Never again shall I betr pride for my beloved RSiha (God), O 
friend ; tonight do in my houso, 0 fnond ; undo the knots 
of your heart and laugh with mo, O friend. 

This was sufllcient fur Inayat to know who ilio sintjfr 
u as. < billing near he ri«-k('d, ‘ O Singer, are you not Bullha i ' 
* No, lhazrai' replied the singer, 1 am not Bullha but Bhulla\ 
(i.e. lopeiitaiit).'^ He was forgiven and oiiee again he 
eauQc to live with bis master. He remained Avitli him till 
the day of his death. 

The Mmtic Lip of Bidlhe Shah 

The mystie life of Bullhe Sh^h \uih three well-marked 
perioils. 

JFirat Period 

His meeting with liiayat Shah and his conversion to 
the Sufi doetrinos mark the first of the three periods. This 
period was chiefly spent in study, but he also wrote s(»me 
verse. These compositions were in the style of the tradi- 
tional Sufi poetry of the Pahj§-b, i.e. simple but emotional 

1 Bm Btdlke Bhdh^ Mfl 48. « ibid., kdp 48. 

5 ibid., p. n, and on the authority of hawiUls, 
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and sentimental. From the literary point of view, this 
poetry of Bullha, though graceful and charming, is yet 
weak in thought and is, therefore, very commonplacco 
Here is an example : ^ 

Dil loce mahi yar nu, dil loce mahi yar nu 
ikk liass hasb galla kardia, ikk rSdia dhodia phirdiS 
kahio phulli basant bahar nu 
Dil loce, etc. 

mai nhati dhoti raihi gai, ikk gandh mahi dil baihi gal 
bhah laie bar shihgar nu 
Dil loce, etc. 

mal dutia ghail kitia, sula gher cupherS littil 
ghar ave mahi didar nu 
Dil loce, etc. 

buUba hun sajan ghar aia, mal ghut rljhan gal laia 
dekh gae samundarS par nu. 

Dil loce, etc. 

Heart craves for friend beloved, heart craves for friend beloved, 
some (girls, i.e. lovers) laugh and laughingly converse, others 
crying and wailing wander, say in this blossomed season of 
Spring, Heart craves, etc. 

I washed and bathed in vain, one knot (grudge) now has settled 
in my heart, O beloved (for not coming) let me put fire to 
(undo) my toilet. Heart craves, etc. 

The taunts have wounded me, acute pains have surrounded me ; 
the beloved should come for self-manifestation (to show himself 
to the lover). Heart craves, etc. 

Bullha, now the friend has come home, I have embraced hard 
my Rajha ; Behold us crossing the ocean. Heart craves, etc. 

The above, though a famous hafl, fails to reach that height 
of thought and force of character which are so characteristic 
of Bullha’s poetry. 

In this period Bullha was still attached to his Islamic 
theological ideas which later on he shook off entirely. He 
believes in the idea of heaven, hell and earth, which he will 
not understand later on. Witness this : 

Bullha sliauh bin koi nahi aithe utthe dohl saral 
sambhal sambhal kadam tikai phir avan duji var nahi 
utth Jag ghuraye mar nahi.^ 

1 KdnUn-i-^Ishq, Vol. I, p, 100, kdfi 17. 

2 ibid., Vol. I, p. 64, kdfT 1. 
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Biiiihj, without the Lord ihoro i\ none her^ (tirth) uid rl yr 
(he^wn and bell) in both the plaoo-*. Carefully, CH’ofalh lei' 
your feet fall (take the step) a-» lor a yoi shall 

not come. Awake, ariao and snore no more. 

Durini' this p^^^riod he ye^ feai^ doi^h n*l too 
would u pious Muhammadan 

ikk roz j a hand juna hil 
ja kabre vice samana hai 
tera s^hosht kiriS khana hii 
kar cet ta inano vLar iialil 
utth jag ghiiraje mar nahl ^ 

One day you have to part from thii world, in th * grave you Ih vc 
to fit, your flesh the insects will eat, remember this, do not 
forget from your heart. Awake, arise and snore no more. 

Here he is totill clinging to the Mamie belief of only oii^ liie 
and does not believe in transmigration whi<d3 he will htor 
accep" as part of Ms Advaitism . 

Ta os jahanS jaegi, phir kadam na ehtthe padgi 
eh joban rup vanjliaegi 

tai rahina vice sans<ir 

From this world you will part, never again shall you put your 
feet her© ; you will thou take leave of this youth and oaa ity, 
you are not to live in the world. 

This preliminary stage of Bullha’s mystic ljf#» does not 
seem to have lasted long as there is very little verse in this 
tone. But undue importance Is given to this poetry by the 
Sufis of the orthodox type, because this help* them to save , 
BuUho Shall from being called a ‘ heretic 

Second Period * 

The second stage of Bullha’s mj^stic life perhaps begs i 
very soon after the commencement of the first. During ihi^ 
period lie assimilated more of the Indian outlook. JHere 
he resemliles both the advanced type of Sufi and a Vai^nava 
devotee in thought, in religious emotions, and in adora- 
tion of the plr or guru. Like them he places the guru and 
i Kanun-f-^Ishq^ Vol. I, p. 64 2 ibid., Vol. 1, p. 64 


f 
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God on the same level and finds no difference between the 
two. The following resembles so closely the Vaisnava lore 
in idea ami oinolion that, were it not for the name Biillha 
at ihe e id, it wonld l^e liard to discingiiish it : 

Ikk andheri kothari duja (ffva na vatl 

baho phar ke lai eale sham vo kol sang na sathi.^ 

There is only one dark chamber (world) without any lamp or 
wick (hope). Holding my wrist they (bad actions) are taking 
me, O Sham, unaccompanied and companionless. 

In Ihe abo\"e we find not only the Vaisnava feeling, but 
even the ?]ame Sham giv'en to God is Vaisnava. 

Again : 

Bbave jan na jan ve vehre a var mere 

mal ter© kurban ve vehre a var mere 

tore j:ha maTnu hot na koi dhunda jangal beli rohi 

dhundS ta sara jahan ve vehre a var mere 

mat tere kurban ve vehre a var mere 

loka de bhane cak mahl da rajha loka vice kahida 

sada ta din iman vo, vehre a var mere 

mai tere kurban ve vehre a var mere 

mape chor laggi lar tere, shah inayat sal mere 

laia di lajj pal ve vehre a var mere 

mal tere kurban ve vehre a var mere.^ 

Whether you consider me (as loved one) or not, O come, enter 
my courtyard,^ I sacrifice myself for thee, O come, enter my 
comtyard. For me there is none else like you, I search the 
" Jungles and wastes for my friend, I search the whole world, 0 
come, enter my courtyard ; I sacrifice myself for you, come, 
enter my courtyard. For others you are a cowherd,^ I call you 
Hijha when in company (but) you are my religion and faith, 
0 come, enter my courtyard ; I sacrifice myself for you, 
O come, enter my courtyard. Leaving parents I have held 
your garment, O Lord have compassion,® my master save me 

1 Sangzt Sdgar, p. 289. 2 Kdft 49. 

^ Vehrd also stands for street, but generally it is a courtyard. 

^ Odh; one who looks after the buffaloes only, but here we have 
translated it as cowherd, which is more comprehensible in English. 

5 haf tagaim means to accept or follow the person. In a Hindu 
nuptial ceremony the end of the garment of the bridegroom and the 
veil of the bride are tied together in a knot, which means that they accept 
each other and shall walk together, hence this expression, lar lagaxf^* 

® baayat here stands both for guru (Inayat Shah) and Ood’s 
r compassion. 
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’liO -slLicirio of till-, long love (by <*oau"Vi O eiior rny 

; i ^ai-nfiee ipy.«oif for >00, ^ouio, ( jitor iry rnarl- 

^ ard. 

BiiOha’-j adoration and j‘espct*‘ ior lil^ fjtfrfi iie ]>i‘o. nmd. 
li« iio diiicraiice bolweeo Ood xnd bi- uhi *>iijgs 
to him in the haino v>^train to G<it! : 

Pahili pauri prem di pulKirate dora 

haj! mnkko liajj kam maX iniikh deMifi I ira 

ai inayat qadiu hatih pnkrl mora 

mal udika kar rahl k<irli a kar dera 

dhuiid hhahir sabh bimlia kasad Ldiail i koiuvl 

cafhi a doli prem di dil dii<irke inera 

ao inayat qadiri ji ifihe mera } 

Tbe first stop of love (on the ladder of iove) i« (like) beinj^ on the 
2mharafJ^ Pilgrims may perfona hajj, but I look t(» your faro. 
Come, Inayat Qailirl, and hold my hand (bo my support). 

J am waiting, come some time ami make a stay. I have 
searched the whole town, what messenger ’ sh di I send ? 
Having mounted the palanquin of love my heart (now) pal- 
pitates ; como, Inayat Qadiri, m.y heart desires you. 

At this time Biillho Hhah also began to believe in 
karman, which is an entirely Lidian t/hei)ry. Here he refers 
to his bad actions thus : 

Ved pothi k! dosh hai hine karam hamare.* 

What fault is it of the book my hwrmm are low. 

At the end of the seeoud period BuUhe Klmh appears 
to have some vision of the Lord he was seeking. He had * 
the vision whic'h the Sufis long to have, bub lie iiad not 
as yet attained that stage where difierences vanish away. • 
He got his vision in the orthodox fashion. He was not 

1 Kanun-i^^Isliq^ Vol. V, p. 99, kafi i6. 

2 This is the Sirdi.ul Mmtaqlm of tho Qar^dh. 

^ Qaml in Panjabi §ufl language is both a inossengor atitJ a pobiman. 

It is employed in the same sonso a-j wlho in tho Vaisnavo liinguugo. 

4 Kdnun‘i-*Ishq, Vol. 1, p. 125, kdjl 97. 

5 By 'ved he does not moan the Veda^ but a book of knowledge. Irf 
tho Paiijab vcd-poihl is an expression used for any book (*ontaining know- 
ledge. For example^ a book ou astrology will b( o<dled Vid -pothi because 
it gives knowledge with legard to ono\j future, and that exaeily what 
Bidihe Shah means. 

f 
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conscious of it every moment of his life, ft was an 
occasional occult ence He had that divine vision like the 
great Sofis and the Jca^atas, through the paths indicated 
by ill eir respective rergions. Like them, BuDhe Shah’s 
vision of the Lord was also tinged with the colours of Islam. 
He sings of his vision in the traditional way, exalting the 
Piophet and thi'oagh the verses of his Quran : 

Hun laai: lakkhia -olma yar, jis de husan da garm bazar 

jad ahad ikk ikkla, si, na zahar koi tajalla si 

na rabb rasul na allah si na zabar kahar 

becu va bacaguna si be shiibha be namuna si 

na koi rang namuna si, bun gunagu bazar. 

piara pahin pushaka aia, adam apana nam dharaia 

ahad to ban alimad aia, nabia da sardar 

kun kaha fakun kahaia, becrnin se cu banaia 

ahad de vice mim ralaia ta kitta aid pasar.^ 

Now I have seen the handsome friend whose beauty’s demand 
is great. When the One was single and alone there was no 
light manifest. There was neither God and the Prophet or 
Allah, nor was there the cruel tyrant. The One was without 
likeness and incomparable, and without doubt and without 
form. He had no colour or shape, (but) now a thousand 
varieties. The dear One wearing the costumes came, and 
Adam got his name fixed. From the One, Alii^mad was made 
and the chief of the Prophets. He said hun and fayakun was 
said, so out of no likeness He created likeness. In ahad He 
inserted mim (i.e. produced Ahmad) and then made the 
-universe.^ 

Third Period 

The third and the last period of Bullha’s mystic life 
was unique. Here he resembles no Sufi or Vaisnava of the 
Pahjab or the rest of India. During this time he is a firm 
believer in advaita and sees that all-pervading spirit, God, 
in aU and independently of all religions. Like a true 
VedantibiD he does not only see Him in friends and co- 
believers but in heathens and opponents also. Here lies his 
greatness. He says : 

^ Knnuni-i^ Ishq, kuft 57. 


2 Literally, so great a spread 
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Kih .^auLl nl kih k^rd«l 
tvOi pii *<*!io khd <hlba.i ki 

dp 3kko krii Idkkh irhanLI de ^d)li ili r 1 

Kih krirda, etc. 

musa . pli trdn Kind ko, do iiokc klti iard“ 

Kih kardX, etc. 

hclaar naz ir luae hai, cuMk kiN mi kii i>*d.l 
Kih kirda, otc.^ 

IkV^hat doO'. Ho, fuonds, wha+ docs He I Do*-i '-oiaoone ^sk what 
the Beloved does ^ He is one, bat the houses aro unUioris and 
He is lord of every hou'^e. What does Ho, fr'iend**, wdiat does 
He i Whatever side I glauee I liiid Him. lit* keeps < r>mpany 
with each one. Creating Mo-»es and Pharaoh (thus) becoming 
two, why does he fight i What does Ho. fricmds, what does 
He i You are ever omnipresent, (then) whom does Oncak^ 
take away t What does He, friends, v^hal does He ? Does 
someone ask what the Beloved does ? 

And again 

Paia hai kujh paia hai, sattguru ne allakh lakhaia hai 
kahu vair para kahu boli hai, kahu imjnu lud kidnS laill hai 
kahu ap guru kahu cell hai, sabh apana rah dikhaia hai 
kahfi cor bana kahS shah Ji hai kahu mambar te bah! kazi hai 
kahu tog bahadur gazi hai, ap apana panth bataia hai 
kahu masjad kvl variara hai, kaint binia luakar dvara hai 
kahu baiivlgi jap dhara hai, kahu shekiiin b<ui ban aia hai 
kaliu turak niusaila parhde ho, kahu bhagat hindu jap kardo 
ho 

kahu gor kani vice pardo ho, har ghar ghar lad ladaia hai 
bullha vshahn da mal muhtaj hui, mahraj mile mera kaj hua 
darshan pia da ilaj hua, lagga ishk ta eh gun gfiia hai 
paia hai kujh paia hai.' 

t have found, I have found something. My true guru lias made 
manifest the Unmanifest. Somewhere It ^ is an enem\\ some- 
where It is a friend, somewhere Tt is Majnu, somewiiere It is 
Laila, somewhere It is the preceptor, homewliere it is the dis- 
ciple, in all It has manifested Its own path. {Somewhere It is 
a thief, somewhere a bestowor of gifts, somewhere sit ting in the 

1 Ka/iun-t-*Ishqt kdfl 85. 

« An allusion to the story of Rajha and Hir. Cuoak, the Sial chief, 
enraged at the attachment of his daughter Hir to his cowherd Bajha, 
separated them by keepmg Hir in close custody and later on by giving 
hop in marriage to a man oi his own choice. 

3 Kdnun4~^Jahg, Voi. 11, p. 160, kdfl 59. 

4 ap has no gender, so we have rendered Jt by ‘It * which stands for 
aUakhn the brahm who is beyond sex. 
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pulpit It is a qdzl, somewhere It is Tegh Bahadur.^ the g^zi 
who has . told of his own path (sect). Somewhere It as a 
mosque ® is in use, somewhere It has become a temple,^ some- 
where It is a vairdgl in meditation absorbed, somewhere It 
becomes clad, clad as shai^s, somewhere as Muslims on the 
musalld ^ read the prayers, somewhere as Hindu devotees re- 
peat God’s name. Somewhere You are engaged in digging 
graves in each house,^ You (God) are fondly fondled. BuUha 
says, of the Master (God) I became desirous, the great hing 
(Inayat) met (me) and my work (wish) was done (realized). 
For the manifestation of the dear One (God) was my cure, 
for having loved (God) I have sung (i.e. have been able to sing) 
this attribute (of God). 

This highly intellectual and clear conception of the 
divine was only possible to a few great mystics like 
Bayazid Bistami, Al-Hallaj, and Jalal-ud-din RumL Yet 
we might mention here that they obtained this after having 
spent their lives in established dogmas, willingly or 
unwillingly, and after having struggled hard to become 
free of them.^ But Bullhe Shah appears to have obtained 
the advaita conception of God soon after his initiation into 
Sufiism, because his poetry abounds in this strain. Among 
the Indian Stifis we hardly find another who beheld God as 
clearly in all creation, bad or good, as BuUha did. If there 
were any possible exceptions they would be MuUa Shah 

1 Teg^ Bahadtir means ' brave of the sword but here it stands for 
the* ninth guru of the Sikhs who was tried by the qd^fis at the order of 
Aurangzeb and executed at Delhi in the year 1676. 

2-3 Somewhere in the cult of the mosque is ‘ It ’ represented and 
somewhere in that of the temple. 

^ A prayer carpet. 

5 House here signifies way, path, place. 

6 Both Al-Hallaj and Bistami could not break with the established 
beliefs. Hallaj went to Mekka on pilgrimage many times (see Massignon, 
La Passion, Vol. I, pp. 3, 4, 6). V^en they became free and realized 
the truth, it was towards the end of their lives. 

7 Mulla Shah was a disciple of Mia Mir of Lahore. He attained 
great fame in Kashmir and was waited upon by princes and poor alike. 
He was the spiritual preceptor of Dara Shikoh. On his accession to the 
Mughal throne, Aurangzeb ordered Mulla Shah, who then was old and 

to appear before him at Dellii, but later, on the intercession of his 
sii^r Fatima, changed his orders. He was, however, compelled to come 
down to Lahore, where he died in misery. See Claud Field, 

Saints oj Isldm^ p* 1^0. 
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and Sarmad.' Mulla Shah, though in no way inferior to 
Bullfaa in liis pantheistic philosophy and its realization in 
life, yet lacked the moral courage to declare it. Possibly 
out of fear he attached importance to such reUgious pres- 
criptions as Ramzan and- the obligatory daily prayers.^ 
Sarmad, the cynic philosopher, who walked about naked 
in the streets of Delhi, though he had reached the highest 
state of mysticism, as is clear from the following, could not 
get free from the superiority of the Jewish theology : 

My friend, the naked sword Thou comest 
I know Thee, in whatever guise Thou comest/^ 

His denial of Christ as prophet on the authority of the Old 
Testament,^ and his other belief that God was material subs- 
tance symbolized by a human figure/ did not accord with 
his pantheistic thought. Were he a true pantheist he would 
see God in all teachers and not only in Muhammad and 
deny him in Christ. This difference between the pantheistio 
concepts of Bullha and of Sarmad illustrates the fact that 
the latter realized the Truth only partially and at moments, 
while the former lived with Truth and in Truth. Bullha 
sees the Beloved in all and ignores the mkror in which 
He is reflected. If the Beloved is not seen in full grandeur 
in the meanest of the mean and the lowest of the low as 
well as in the highest and the best, then the lover has ^not 
found him. The Beloved is ever the same, and if the lover 
sees Him differently in different creatures, then whose is 
the fault ? The lover’s surely, who has not yet fully realized 
Him. Bullha had reached that stage where proportions, 
differences and pairs of opposites do not exist. He saw God 
in Muhammad as well as in Christ, Krishna, a poor beggar 
in the street, or his own self. Witness this : 

1 For accounts of Sarmad see Indian Antiquari/^ 1910, pp. S9-90 

and 121' ‘■2. ■■ ^ _ 

2 Claud Field, Mpstiea and Saints of IsUbm, p. 180. He reported 
those who dispensed with the prescribed fast and pra,yei’s, etc. 

3 Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, VoL I, p. 113. 

* ifoid.,p. 110. ® ibid. 
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Bindraban m6 gau carave, 
iarika. car ke nad vajave 
makke da ban hajiave 
vab vah rang vatai da 
him ki tbl ap cbapalda.^ 

In Brindaban yon giazed tbe cattle, invading Lanka ^ yon made 
the sound (of victory), yon (again) come as the pilgrim of 
Mekka, yon have made wonderful changes of fom, what are 
you hiding yourself from now ? 

and : 

Saiyo hnn aajan mal paio i, 
bar har de vie samaio i.® 

0 friends, now I have found the Beloved, into each and every 
one He has entered. 

The superiority of BuUha’s pantheistic conception of 
Godhead lies in the fact that he broke all shackles of country, 
religion, convention and sect. The integrity of the universal 
soul and His omnipresence so deeply convinced him that 
no differences existed for him. He became one with Him, 
the divine, and experienced that cosmopolitan joy which 
knows no limits and divisions. He says : 

Bullha ki jana mal kaun 

na mai moman vice masita, na mai vice kufar dil rita 
na ma! paka vice palita, na mai musa na phiraun 
bullha ki jana mai kaun 

‘ na mai andar vaid kataba, na vice bhahga na sharaba 
na vice rindl mast kharaba, na vice jagan na vice sann 
bullha kl jana mai kaun 

na vice shadi na ganmaki, na mai vice paliti paki 
na mai abi na mai khaki, na mai atish na mai pann 
bullha ki jana mai kaun 

na mai arbi na lahauri, na mai hindi shahir nagauri 
na mai hindu turk pashori, na mai rahinda vice nadaun 
bnilha kl jana mai kaun 

na mai bhed mazhab da paia, na mai adam hava jaiS 
na mal apna nam dharaia, na vice baithan na vice bhaun 
bullha ki jana mal kaun 

3 Kdnun4-*l8hq, Vol. 11, p. 239, kdfl 90. 

2 Ceylon. 

3 Kdnun4-*ls}iqi Vol. 11, p. 162, leaf 1 69* 
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4 .vvai akliar j“p nu janS, jia koi duja hor p 

mail!ia lior na ko! niana, Bullha ihu Khrru lial kvmi, 
bulllia la pna mil kaim.^ 

jBalli-ia., %%hat <lo T knou wiio I am - N<*ith<'r aui 1 a Ala4iiii 
? i li30 nor < i\i 1 hi the ways of p> j<:uiisni n'>r anjoiij; 

the pure or sinful, nor am I Alose^ or the Pharaoh; Dulllta, 
wiiat do 1 know who i am Xeilhe^ iu Ihc booL^ ox donor's 
j, nor iudul'^ed I iu hhamy and nhie. iioi* in ih(^ wiiie-hoU ''0 
in the company uf the bad, neither awake nor asleep. Bullha. 
what do J know wlio I am { Neither in happines'" nor in sor- 
row, nor iu sin or purity nor of water nor of earth, nor in fij*e 
nor in air. Buillul, what do I know who I am I J am not f)f 
Arabia nor of Lahore, nor an Indian nor of the city of Nat^aur, 
neither a Hindu nor a Muslim of Peshawar, nor do I live 
in Nadaun. Bulilia, what do I know who I am I Neither have 
1 found the secret of reliction, uor of Adam and Eve am I 
born, neither hav^e t taken a name, my life is neither settled 
nor unsettled. Bullha, what do I know who I am ? Myself I 
know as the first and the last, none else as second do 
I recognize, none else is wiser than 1. Bnllha, who is the tme 
master ? 

Such pantheism with all its grandeur, according to 
Mr Kremer, has also a dangerous side and tends to atheism 
and materialism, while the passage from it to most eyni<Ml 
opieuroanism is also a very natural thino.^ True as the 
statement is, it docs not apply to the pantheism of Bullho 
Shah. He was not an exception to the rule like Mulla 
Shah and Prince Dara Shikoh and a few others,® ]>ut he 
was a pantheist of a (iilfcrenl type. We have stated ahove^ 
that the pantheism of Bullhe Shah was Hindu in its entirely 
and thereibi-e differed a good deal from the pantheism of 
the §Qfis. BuUha’s pantheistic thought was accompanied 

1 ibid., Vol. II, pp. 2(i0-7, kaft lU. 

- TJlis IS a question which tlio lover or the Seeker who has become 
one with the Loid puts to him«-elf. 

' See ch. u, p. 25. 

^ Journal Abrntiquc, 1S69, pp. 157-8: ‘ Elle (doetnne pantht^iste) 
conduit a Tath^ifome et au matenahsme ; en effet qu’y av ait -il de plus 
natural que de passer do ce pantheisino politique a repicuriatae le plus 
cyniquo ? ’ 

Mr Kremer says that only a small number of men including HuEa 
Shah and the prince D&ra could manage to keep thoir (‘haracteis spotless, 
ibid., p. 159. 

t 
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by its allied docuines, reincarnation and Icnfinu, He dis- 
agreed with bho Shfis \Aio believed ' qu’il nV pas d'existence 
individnelle apres ia mort He was aware of the fact that 
complete annihilation, for which the real mystic sout 
craves, could not be obtained in one life, (being not so easy 
as it is ordinarily thought to be), but demanded many 
existenr*es. And then it was not many lives or ecstatic 
contemplations alone that made anniiiilation possible „ 
His secret of merging in the Universal Spirit was based on 
karma. When the mind and the heart had entirely purged 
themselves of all sin, when passion and ambition to achieve 
material happiness had vanished completely, when God wa« 
ever present in his thought and act, and when the only 
material tie was a sense of rightful duty without attachment, 
then alone was the seeker fit to lose his individual existence 
after death, and not before. This was an impossible task to 
accomplish, as even small steps avray from the right path 
might cause another life or render the seeker unfit for com- 
plete fand. The seeker therefore dreaded atheism and a 
plunge in material pleasures more than indulgence in them. 
This unique phase of BuUha’s conviction made his pantheism 
free from all danger of becoming materialism or atheism. 

Another superiority of BuUha over other Sufis was that 
he never took pari in the work of conversion.^ His advaiia, 
which was Indian in its essence, had so overpowered him, 
nay had transformed him in such a waj that any sort of 
conversion, mass or individual, was beyond his under- 
standing. He had understood the real sense of anal-Haqq. 
and so to think of conversion from one leligion to another 
was to mock his own belief. All religions to him were the 

1 Journal 1869, p. 159. 

2 Even AUHallaJ, whom Biiilha often mentions in his poetry for 
having told the truth, spent a good deal of his life m preaching Islam 
and persuading people to como to the path indicated by Muhammad. See 
La Pasmm^ P» li' might be that when he had attained the state of 
ana'l-Haqq he no looger believed in conversion, but we cannot say any- 
thing definitely since he was hanged soon after the event. 
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oajme, MG more eM icnt flu a i, 

Lclovc(\ from fiK [jo^^^ry l!i . i ^ 

z€al i\u ''M'Kcrify of Jie s-eeiv^r I’or tlio souiP II r t 
''Ic" i ii t eoMia, . Pu 1 of i< fe'p'JiiMf 'OiiOn. 
Ik-* t i, iie^e^ca * s ill lo-jp el. i u *nui 1 ^ f afv 

oxiii^ c. .KvK.ti: iO (Ispire 1 be oabiLi^ *-tUT* ut^ mhUIi 
^lo^ba alt ii'<*<l 

AiiCT LX e dcAib ui tu:V;itr, Ouluio SIiu t i^fuiueo to 
iva&Br. He leMiaint**. ^aul.iui lo b *> Li loved <di(i Pini- 
•^elf bj^ not iiiaiLi;* in<^. \ ee *‘’-ier vvho upd ' M» h 1 ixiuu also 

letnamed single and ke^u nhi tompcOiy jo iiis i uaru 
He died in a.o. 17oS and \\a> buiied in Ka^M* ^^lanc nis 
tomb still exist*. 

Biillha, ^ay* the tradition, was not iiadei\sb>od li?s 
own family and people ^ wlio gave him iip for lost. Bin he 
had captivated the hearts of the Panjabis and had the 
support of the masses. For the Panjabis he is *iill alive, 
inspiring them to sing of the eternal Beloved with whom he 
has become one. 

Thf> Poetry of BuJlIiP Shah 

Sufi poetry all over the world i* erotic in expression, 
but in meaning it is e'^sentially symbolic. ‘ Almost all the 
Sufi poets wrote about the Divine Beloved in the jorms 
applied to their beautiful women.’ ^ The mystic poetry,, 
therefore, if literally taken, seems sensuous and monotonous. 
In India the SOfis inherited this tradition with the difference, 
that while in Persia and other Islamic countries the Beloved 
was described both as man and woman, in India He became 
a man, and the seeker or the lover became a woman. This 
essential change is due to Hindu, especially Vaisnava, 

5 Almost all §ufis took part in conversion-work, even the avowed 
opponents of §ufiism. Mr ^ahiiru’d-Din Ahmad, in his MyUic Tefidencies 
of idam^ admits this (p. 142). 

2 He himself refers to the bigoted attitude of his relatives 

^ Hadland Davis, JalMu’ddm RUniiy p. 23. 

• 
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influence.^ Apart from tliis the Sufis generally borrowed 
from the Persians, as we have mentioned above, the terms 
for describing the different parts of the Beloved. Even the 
rose garden and the bulbul, which are characteristic of 
Persian verse, were unhesitatingly borrowed. In Panjabi 
Sufi poetry, however, the influence was much less than in 
other literary forms. BuUhe Shah, the king of the Pahjab! 
mystics, seems free from this foreign influence, and his 
poetry is far from being erotic. Apart from a very few 
poems which he wrote in the early part of his mystic life, 
his verse is entirely exempt from human love. No doubt 
he called Him the Beloved and Bajha, but never went on 
to describe his different limbs. During the third period of 
his Sufi life the Beloved was the all-pervading universal 
soul and so there was no difference between two beings 
belonging to different sexes. If there was some physical 
difference, it was immaterial to the poet. So BuUha 
talked of the eternal Beloved in terms highly spiritual and 
pure, as behoves a real seeker. This was an innovation 
Bullha brought about in the Panjabi Sufi verse.^ The 
change was due to the following causes. Firstly, there was 
the natural growth of his own character. He never sought 
the shelter of a woman’s love. He fell in love with the 
universal Lord and, therefore, found worldly love entirely 
superfluous. This was the first and the chief cause why his 
• poetry was essentially non-erotic. Secondly, it was due to 
the growth of his spirituality. Once he had cast off the 
•veil of ignorance and had found the Lord, he had found his 
own self. He therefore could not write poetry in the material 
sense, following tradition and poetic convention. Nowhere 
in his hafls do we find fabulous descriptions of the eyes, 
nose, neck, cheeks, etc. of the Beloved. So we can safely 

In Vaisnava poetry, God is Krishna the cowherd and the seeker, 
Kadha, is a nulkmaid. 

2 Baku’s poetry is also devoid of human love, but so very little of 
his verse is found that it is hard to come to any definite conclusions. 
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say that hib poetry represents tmly what is naturally felt in 
loving the divine. His verse is suffused with the love 
divine. This is the greatness of Bulihe Shah the poet. 

The second reason for his greatness is that his verse is 
most simple, yet very beautiful in form. If it is pathetic 
it is full of viva city, if it is intellectual it is full of feeling. 
It has no ornamental beauty. Its beauty lies in thought 
and in the facility and simplicity with which that thought 
is expressed. Who could express with greater facility his 
union with God ? 

Rajha rSjha ka7*di ni mai ape rajha hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajha, hir na akko koi 

rajha mai vice mai rajhe vice hor kbial na koi 
mai nahi uh ape hai, appni ap kare dil joi 
rajha rajha kardi ni mai ape rajha hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajha hir na akho koi 

liatth khundi mere agge mahgu, modhe bhura loi 
BuUha hir saleti dekho, kitthe ja khaloi 
rSjha rajha kardi ni mai i-pe rajha hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajha, hir akho koi ^ 

Repeating Rajha Rajha, friends, myself I have become RSjha. 
Call me (now) Dhido ^ Rajha, none should call me Hir. Rajha 
is in me and I am in Rajha, no other thought there is, I do 
not exist, He himself exists, He amuses himself. Repeating 
Rajha RSjha, etc. In my hand the staff, before me the 
wealth,^ and round my shoulders the rough blanket ; BuUha, 
behold Hir of Sial, where she has gone and stood. Repeating 
Rajha Rajha, friends, etc. 

BuUha also did not foUow the conventions regarding 
the similes, verse-forms and alankd^ric beauties. Here lies 
his poetic originality in which he excels most of his Indian 
and almost all of his Panjabi Sufi contemporaries, pre- 
decessors and successors. 

1 Kdnun4-^I$hqf Vol. II, p. 262, kdfi 109. 

2 Dhido is a cowherd who looks after buffaloes. That was the name 
of Rajha when he became a cowherd of the Sial chief. 

* Cattle in those days were the wealth of the tribal chiefs. When 
he drove the cattle to the fields, the cowherd RSjha walked behind them 
with a staff in his hand, and a rough blanket over his shoulders. 
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Bnllha did not write much, but what he wrote was 
inspired and to the point. A great amount of poetry is said 
to have been, composed by the poet, but one can easily 
distinguish the real from the counterfeit by the force and 
strength of the language and the directness of thought 
wliich is so characteristic of Bullha’s verse. 

We have already seen how familiar he was with all 
that was Panjabi in tradiuon and beauty, and how gracefully 
he spoke of it. He never attempted to explore those regions 
of wliich he had no real knowledge. He was a child of the 
Pahjab and so sang in his mother-tongue, in the old original 
verse-forms of his land, taking his similes from the life that 
was familiar to him. His poetry, though remarkably 
abstract, is not incomprehensible. We give below a few of 
his hafls for their literary interest : 

Meri bukkal de vice cor ni, meri bukkal de vice cor 
kihnu kuk sunava ni, meri bukkal de vice cor 
cori coil nikal gia ni, jagg vice paigia shor 
meri bukkal de vice cor 
musalman sivil to darde, hindu darde gor 
dove ese de vice marde, iho doha di khor 
meri bukkal de vice cor 

kitte ramdas kitte phate muhammad eho kadimi shor 
mitt gia doha da jhagra nikal pia kujh hor 
men bulskal de vice cor 
arsh manuro milia biga, sunia takht Lahaur 
' «hah inayat ghundhia paia, iakk chip khieda dor 
meri bikkal de vice cor.’^ 

Within the folds of my veil was the thief, O friend, within the 
folds of my veil was the thief ; to whom shouting at the top 
of my voice should I tell that within the folds of my veil was 
the thief ? Stealthily, stealthily, he has gone out, and (this) 
has caused surprise in the world. The Mussulmans fear the 
crematorium, and the Hindus fear the tomb, both die in this 
(fear) which is the trouble of both ; somewhere it is Ramdas, 
somewhere it is Patch Muhammad ; this is the eternal struggle. 
The difference of both has ceased, as something different has 
turned up. Prom the high heavens the prayer-calls were made 

5 Kdnun-i-^Iahq, Vol. II, Mfl 64. 
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and they were heard at the throne ^ of Lahore ; Shah Inayat 
tied the knots and now He (God), hidden behind, pulls the 
strings. 

Here Bnllho Shah stands for the unity, so essential for human 
welfare, of the followers of different religions and sects. 
He bases his argument on the fact that he sees God installed 
in the heart of each individual, no matter to what religion 
he belongs. The expression of the sentiment is simple, 
impressive, and beautiful. 

Hindu na nah'i musalman, behie trinjhan taj abhaman 
sunni na nahi ham shia, sulh kul ka marag lia 
bhukkhe na nahl ham rajje, nahge na nahi ham kaj je 
rode na nahi ham hassde, ujare na nahi ham vassde 
papi na sudharmi na, pap pun ki rah na ji 
bullha shahu bar citlage hindu turk do jan tiage.^ 

Neither Hindu nor Mussulman, let us sit to spin, abandoning 
pride (of religion). Neither a sunni nor a sh¥a, I have taken 
the path of complete peace and unity. Neither am I hungry 
(poor) nor satisfied (rich), nor naked I nor covered. Neither 
am I weeping nor laughing nor deserted nor settled. Neither a 
sinner, I, nor a pure one, I am not walking ha the way of 
either sin or virtue. Bullha, in all hearts I feel the Lord, 
(therefore) Hindu and Mussulmans both have I abandoned. 

Bullhe Shah was an impartial critic of bigotry and those 
set rules and regulations of a church which forbid free 
expression of the divine love. Not finding any difference 
between the spiritual codes of Islam and Hinduism he allotted 
them both a place inferior to that which he assigned to 
the divine love. In the following Jcdfl he gives a dialogue 
between the clerical code and love, in which love comes 
out victorious : 

Ishk shara da jhagara paigia dil da bharm matUva mai 
saval shara de javab ishk de hazrat akh sunavS mal 
shara kahe cal pas rnulla de sikkh lai adab adaba nu ^ 
ishk kahe ikke harf batera thapp rakkh hor katabi nu 
shara kahe kar panj asnana, alag mandir ki puja re 
ishk kahe teri puja jhuthi je ba^ baithS dujS re 

1 Seat of Inayat Shah at Lahore. 

2 Vol. II, MJl 73. 


5 
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shara kahe kujh sharm haya kar band kar is camkare nu 
ishk kahe eh ghuhgat kaisa khullan de nazare nu 
shara kahe cal masjid andar hak namaz ada kar lai 
ishk kahe cal maikhane vice pike sharab naphal payh lai 
shara kahe cal bihishti caliye, bihishta de meve khava ge 
ishk kahe otthe paihra sada ap hatthi vartavSge 
shara kahe cal hajj kar moman pulsarat lahgana re 
ishk kahe bua yar da kabba utthS mul na halna re 
shara kahe shah mansur nu suli utte caria si 
ishk kahe tusS chahga kitta buai yar de varia si 
ishk da darza arsh mualla sirtaz laulaki re 
ishk vieco paida kitta bullha ajiz khaki re.^ 

Love and Law ^ are struggling (in the humjn heart) ; the doubt 
of the heart will I settle (by relating) the questions of Law, and 
the answers of Love I will describe, holy Sir ; Law says : Go 
to the mullu ® and learn the rules and regulations. Love says 
(answers) : One letter is enough, shut up and put away other 
books. Law says : Perform the five baths ^ and worship 
alone in the temple. Love says : Your worship is false if you 
consider yourself separate.^ Law says : Have shame and hide 
the illumination (enlightenment). Love says : What is this veil 
for ? Let the vision be open. Law says : Go inside the mosque 
and perform the duty of prayer. Love says: Go to the 
wine-house and drinking wine read the naphaL^ Law says : 
Let us go to heaven, we will eat the fruits of heaven. Love 
says : There we are custodians or rulers and we ourselves 
will distribute the fruits of heaven. Law says : 0 faithful one, 
come perform the hajj, you have to cross the bridge.^ Love 
says ; The door of the Beloved is ka'aba, from there I will not 
stir. Law says : On the cross ^ we placed Shah Man§ur. Love 
says : You did well, you made him enter the door of the Beloved, 
feie rank of Love is the highest heaven, the crown of creation.® 
Out of Love He has created Bullha, humble, and from dust. 

The following were the true feelings of Bullhe Shah 
which he was not supposed to express. But being unable to 

1 This Mfl was kindly given to m© by the late MiraHi Maula Bakhsh 
of Lahore, 

2 Shari* at. In Panjabi it is called shard or shanyat, 

3 A Muhammadan priest, but here it stands for priests of any 
church. 

4 Baths at five sanctuaries, an act considered to be holy by the 
Hindus. 

5 Not on© with the universal self. 

® Supererogatory prayer’s. 

7 Siraiu'l-nmstaqim. 3 Literally, stake. 

» Lauldka lama Mhalagtu^lafldha (Ead^4-qudsl). 
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hido them any longer lie pours them oufc with that vehemence 
and force which ardent but genuine suppressed thought 
generally possesses. Besides, the beauty of this poem lies 
ill the fact that though Bullha uses the very words and 
expression which an enraged Pahjal)i would use, he earofully 
avoids all that could in the least make it vulgar or violent. 
Hov/ many poets could express great philosophic truth with 
force and so -briefly and sweetly as Bull ha did ? 

Muh ai bat na rahindl hai 

Jhuth akha te kujh baceda hai, sacc akkhiS bhambar maeda hai 
dil doiil galiS to jaceda hai, jacc jacc ke jeiiba kahindi hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 

ikk lazm bat adab di hai, sanu bat malum! sabh df hai 
bar bar vice surat rabb di hai, kahu zahar kahu chappg di hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 

jis paia bhet kalandarda, rah khojia apane andarda 
sn^hvasi hai is mandar da, jitthe carbdi hai na lahindi hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 

etthe dunia vice hanera hai ate tilikap bazi vehra hai 
andar varke dekho kehra hai, bahar Uialkat pai dhund§di hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 

etthe lekha paQ pasara hai isda vakkhara bhet niarS hai 
ikk surat da canakara hai jitt cinag daru vice patdl hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 
kite nazo ada dikhlai da, kite ho rasul milai da 
kite ashak ban ban ai da, kite jan judai sahindi hai. 

muh ai bat na rahindi hai 
jado zahar hoe nur hori, jal gae pahar koh tur hori 
tad5 dar carhe mansur hori, utthe shekhi na maldl taidi hai ^ 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 
je zahar karS asrar tal sabh bhul javan takrar tai 
phir maran bullhe yar tai, atthe makhfi gall sohindi hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 

asa pairhia ilm tahkiki hai, ulthe ikko haraf hakiki hai 
hor jhagara sabh vadhiki hai atv§ roula pa pa bahindi hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai 

bullha shahu asathd vakkh nahi, bin shahu thi duja kakkh nahi 
par vekkhan vali akkh nahi, tab! jan pai dukkh sahindi hai 
muh ai bat na rahindi hai.^ 

The speech that has come into the mouth cannot be withheld - 
If I state an untruth something remains, by telling the truth 
1 K&fiun^-^Iehq, VoL II, kdf% 70. 
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tlie fire spreads ; ^ of both (truth and untruth) the heart is 
disgusted ^ and in disgust the tongue speaks. The speech, etc* 
One necessary thing concerns religion, but to me all things are 
known ; ever^hing is the image of God, somewhere it is visible, 
somewhere hidden. The speech, etc. He who has discovered 
the secret of the saint (pir or guru), (he) has found the path of 
Ms inner self and is the happy resident of this temple (self- 
realization) where there is no rise or setting. The speech, etc. 
Here on earth is darkness, and the courtyard (path) is 
slippery ; look within, who is there ? Outside, the crowd 
is searching (for God). The speech, etc. Here the account 
(karma) has spread its feet, the secret of it is different 
and unique. Of one image (God) there is the light as 
a spark falls into wine. The speech, etc. Somewhere He 
(God) shows coquetry, somewhere He brings Muhammad, 
somewhere as a lover He comes, somewhere His soul suffers 
separation. The speech, etc. When light (God) became 
visible, the mountain of Sinai was aflame, again on the cross 
mounted Mansur, there exists no boasting of mine or yours. 
The speech, etc. If I proclaim the secrets, all quarrel (of re- 
ligions) will be forgotten (cease) ; then they (the clergy) will 
kill the friend Bullha ; here on earth hidden speech (ambi- 
guous) is charming. The speech, etc. I have studied the 
science of search (divine) and therein only one word is genuine. 
All other arguing is additional (and unnecessary) and useless 
noise is made. The speech, etc. Bullha the Lord is not 
separate from us, apart from the Lord nothing else exists ; but 
there is no seeing eye, hence the soul is suffering pain. The 
speech, etc. 

Sources of Information 

- Panjab University MS. No. 374, Fohos 2-14, 743. 
In Gurmukkhi characters. This MS. contains a few sayings 
of Bullhe Shah. The compiler in an appended verse says 
that he was called Puran Das and compiled the book 
in 1861, Samvatt 1884. This is the oldest MS. of Bullha’s 
sayings found up to date. 

Panjab University MS. No. 4684 also contains some 
kafu of the saint-poet. They are written in a very bad 
hand. It seems that the pious desire to put in writing all 
the poet's religious verse led the copyist to insert some 
of Bullhe Shah’s compositions with which he was not well 
acquainted. He collected stanzas from different poems to 

1 Dissensions arise. It is a Panjabi expression. 

2 Of truth for hiding it and of untruth because it is not reality. 
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complete the one he had begun. It does not seem to 
be a very old MS. ; at the utmost it is eighty years old. 
It is in Gurmukkhi characters. 

Kajla Bullhe Shah, MS. found in the library of Dr Hifz- 
nr-Eahman of Lahore. This is a eoUection of some poems 
of Bullhe Shah written in a good hand in Urdu charac- 
ters. 

Four pages from a lost MS., the personal property of 
the writer. The poems are correct but the handwriting 
is not very good. In Urdu characters. 

Now we come to the printed sources for the life, 
teachings and sayings of Bullhe Shah. Since Bullhe Shah 
is enthroned in the hearts of all Panjabis, Hindus or 
Muslims, books and pamphlets have been published in 
Urdu, Gurmukkhi and Hindi. Some of these have gone 
through many editions. We mention here only those which 
are well known. 

Concerning the accounts of the life of the poet we can 
suggest the following : 

J^azlnat-uhAsfia by Mufti Ghulam Sarvar of Lahore, 
in Persian prose. It gives a brief account of the 
life of Bullhe Shah." 

Tahqtqat-CishU, by Nur Ahmad Ohishti, also gives 
an account of Bullha’s life. 

Bd^-i-AwUya-e-HiTid by Muhammad Din, in Urdu 
characters but in Panjabi verse. The author 
gives short sketches of the lives of Bullhe Shah 
and his master Shah Inayat. 

A pamphlet on the life of Bulilie Shah was writtejrby 
Mr 0. F. Usborne of the I.C.S. The original is not 
traceable but an Urdu translation by Zia-ud-Din 
Ahmad, printed at Delhi in a.h. 1338 (a.b. 1919) 
is available. Ifc gives some interesting information 
on the life of the saintly poet, collected from 
various sources. 

The following are the names of a few printed books on 
his poetry. Tiiey are mostly collections of his compositions, 
but some of them have good introductions giving important 
information on various episodes of his life and some notes 
on his verse ; 

1 Hope Press, Lahore. Printed in a.h. 1284, 
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Kanun-i-'Ishq ^ by Anwar "Ali Shah of Rohtak. The 
work of Mr Ali Shah is admirable so far as general 
information and selection of verse are concerned. 
The author fails miserably when he tries to prove 
that Bullhe Shah was a strict mosque-going 
Muslim.^ 

Sdi Bullhe Shdh^ by Sundar Singh Mrula, in Gur- 
mukklii. This is a collection of 116 kdfls, a 
bdramdh and athavdrd of Bullhe Shah. It contains 
a short sketch of the life and teachings of the 
poet. The Panjabi meanings of those few Per- 
sian and Arabic words which sometimes occur in 
Bullha’s verse have been given in footnotes. This 
is a very fine and authentic collection. 

Hans Cog^ by Baba Buddh Singh. This book on 
Panjabi literature contains a chapter on the poetry 
of Bullhe Shah. It is in Gurmukkhi characters. 

Bullhe Shdh^ edited by Dr Mohan Singh, in Gur- 
mukkhi. This book contains only fifty poems 
of Bullhe Shah. Though very well brought out, 
it is full of information which has practically 
no concern with the subject. The explanations 
and annotations on the original poems are far from 
satisfactory, as everywhere the editor, desirous 
of showing the superiority of his own faith, has 
inserted compositions of the Sikh Gurtis. 

Kdfld JBazrat Bullhe Shah Sahib Kasurl ® edited by 
Bhai Prem Singh of Kasur. It is a very good 
" ^ collection, in Urdil characters. The compositions 
in it are said to have been collected from various 
MSS. and other sources. 

Besides these there are many small collections in 
pamphlet form. They contain mostly those poems which 

^ Printed at Alam Press, Lahore, and published by Chanan Din Allah 
Vale kl kaumi Dukan, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. It is in Urdu. 

2 For the sake of convenience we have referred to this collection for 
the quotations given above. 

3 Published by Bhais Paratab Singh Sunder Singh, Mai Seva, Amritsar, 
1931-2. 

^ Published by Phullvari Agency, Hall Bazar, Amritsar, 3rd edition, 
1926. 

3 Published by the Panjab University in 3 930. 

6 Sewak Machine Press, Lahore. 
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are ii) Jaded in the above-mentioned books, and therefore 
need not be named here. 

Apart from MSS. and printed worlds there is another 
source of information. That is the oral tradition pre- 
served b5" the kavvalis and minstrels. Some of these, 
attached to the tomb of Biilllie Sh§.h and that of his master 
Inayat Shah, have been of great help to me. Of course 
one should bear in mind that the informatioti they furnish 
is mostly in the form of legends and stories. Between them 
they relate the authentic incidents and sing the original 
verse. This source is rich and helps in establishing the 
facts concerning the life and work of the poet. 



CHAPTER V 

'Ali Haidar 
(a.d. 1690-1785) 

^Ali Haidar, the Sufi poet, was born at Kazia in the 
Multan district, in the year a.h. 1101 (a.d. 1690).^ He 
passed, says the tradition, the greater part of his life in 
the village of his birth, where he died in a.h. 1199 or the 
year 1785 of the Christian era, at the advanced age of 
ninety-five years. ^ 

A few years ago, Haidar was practically unknown to the 
general public as a poet. Wandering faqirs sometimes sang 
fragments of his mystical verse in the streets, but no atten- 
tion was paid to it, as people are not accustomed to pay 
heed to what the faqirs sing or recite. In 1898, Malik 
Fazal Din of Lahore was so greatly impressed on hearing a 
poem of ‘All Haidar that he decided to collect all the poetry 
that ‘All Haidar had written and publish it for the benefit 
of the public. He acted on his decision, and with much 
labour succeeded in collecting most of the poems from the 
kawalls, and also from a descendant of the poet named 
Hazrat Faqir Ghulam Mira of Kazia who furnished him 
^ with a copy of the original manuscript.® This collection the 
Malik named Mukammal Majmu^a Abyat ^AU Gaidar, and 
c published it soon after it was ready. ^ 

The descendants of ‘Ali Haidar could not furnish much 
information on the life and literary career of the poet. 
Perhaps they themselves did not know more about their 

1 See Mmmu*a Abyat All Maidar, Introduction, p. 3. 

2 ibid. . 

2 See Majmu^a Abyat All Gaidar, Introduction, p. 2. 

^ It can be procured from AUab Vale Id Katuni duMn, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore. For the sake of convenience we will refer to this collec- 
tion as MM. All Haidar. 
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illustrious ancestor.^ In the absence of his life-history, we 
should have turned to his poetry for information, but 
unfortunately that too has proved of little help. Inci- 
dentally ‘AH Haidar says that he was not a saiyid, which his 
descendants proclaim him to be, and also gives the name of 
his plr or murshid. Haidar states : 

Mm mal kutta ban al rasul najib da pahni ha ghar bar utte 
uppar aggd oh andheri mai hondil ais darbar utte 
nam tai& da bhi khadim sahiba di pucckar utte 
par aihle ulum di izat rakhan vazib hai saiisar utte.^ 

Mlm : I am a dog of the dl of the exalted Prophet and keep 
watch on their house ; I pass as a storm ^ over and above this 
court.^ I am a slave even of their name and also of the 
kindness of these gentlemen (i.e. saiyids), but it is right to 
maintain the honour of the learned in the world. 

Had ‘All Haidar been a saijdd he would not have 
called himself a dog of the saiyids’ door, but would have 
claimed a place of equal honour. The above, therefore, 
removes all doubt and establishes the fact that Haidar was 
an Indian and not one of the foreign saiyids. 

From the above quotation we can also conclude that he 
was troubled by the saiyids for his attentions to the learned. 
Who could these learned people be except some liberal 
mystics of whom the saiyids often disapproved ? Haidar 
seems to have been afraid of the saiyids, and that is why 
he lowered himself before them ; but at the same time 
he maintained in an apologetic manner his own conviction 
that to respect the learned befitted a man. 

Our poet was a confessed Sufi and a faithful follower of 
Shah MoWy-ud-din, as : 

1 The descendants and kawdlls give more legends than valuable 
infonnation. The legends are not original, but are distorted versions of 
those relating to great mystics. 

2 M,M» *All Baidar^ p. 23. 

3 Allusion to a Panjabi superstition accordmg to which a dust storm 
sweeps away all evil mfluenee and evil spirits from that part of the country 
over which it passes. 

^ The Mtihammadans respectfully refer to the residence of the 
saiyids as darbar or court. 
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Qaf kya gam kbauf asa nu je shah muhaiuddin asadara ai 
shah abdul qadir jila da je lutf amin asadara ai.^ 

Qdf : what sorrow and fear have we,^ if Shah Muhiy-ud-din 
is ours and if Shah Abdnl Qadir of Jilan is guardian of our 
pleasure ? 


And agam : 

All Haidar kya parvah kise di je Shah Muhaiuddin asadara ai.^ 

‘All Haidar, what do we care for any other if Shah Muhiy-ud-din 
is ours ? 

Muhiy-ud-din or Abdul Qadir Jilan!, who, as we know, 
was born in Jilan in the year a.h. 471 (a.d. 1078) ^ was famous 
for his learning. He was the founder of the Qadir! order of 
Sufis ® and has always had innumerable followers all over 
the Pahjab. Haidar, as is clear from the above, was a 
Qadiri, but who his plr was we do not know. 

The style of ‘Ali Haidar is very ornamental. No 
mystic Panjabi poet, with the exception of Bulihe Shah 
and Hashim, has surpassed Haidar in poetic flow and fecun- 
dity of vocabulary. His verse, being ornate, abounds in 
alafhkdras, notably in vritydnuprdsa,^ as : 

Shin sharab de mast raihan, ki nam taide matt valare ni, 
surkh sufaid siyah do banalare baj kajjal aivg kalare 

Here shm, sha/rdb, surhh^ safaid, and ni at the end of each 

line form a graceful vfiiydnuprdsa, 

" -Haidar has shown his command of samah ® in his 

- Qissd Hlr va Rajha, Each short poem is full of foreign 

phrases and words, but they are so well welded into his 

' 1 M,M, ^AU Haidar^ p. 23. 

2 ‘ W© ’ is her© employed in place of the first person singular. 

S M.M. *AU Haidar, p. 23. 

4 Beale, An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 5. 

5 Bose, Glossary, Vol. I, p. 638. 

6 W© have named this figure of speech according to the Sanskrit 
system because Panjabi poetry is entirely Indian as regards grammar, 
vers© technique, etc. 

7 M,M, ^AM Haidar, p. 2. 

8 Samah is a’ figure of speech. If in a poem in a certain language 
words and phrases of other languages are inserted by the poet and these 
insertions do not look odd or strange then it is called samah. See Alanhm' 
Manjusd, pp. 22-3, 
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poetry that they <1o not give the reader the imprchsion of 
being foreign. Here is an example : 

Jan baca ke bajiio cake, rakhi kyft kar hoi ma 
Yd mg masiva al mdhhuh reha gair na koi mi 
(\il vice akhhe vekkh tamasha hai je nit ho dlioi ml 
man ho maqndtis haidar, me fli khicc rakhioi ma.^ 

Ii the above poem ifd rag maaiva al mdhbdb and math ho 
maqndtis, two Arabic sayings,^ are pnt in as if they were in 
Panjabi. 

Speaking of the style of Haidar, a living poet ® in both 
Urdu and Panjabi once said : ‘ His style resembles that of 
Habib Qatoi so far as the arrangement of words and beauty 
of language is concerned, but for his descriptions and expres- 
sions he resembles Hafiz.’ ^ 

^Ali Haidar’s style no doubt charms his reader by its 
grace and beauty. He also excelled in subtle poetic conceit. 
We give below a specimen in which, desirous of showing the 
superiority of his own religion over the faith of the Hindus, 
he very tactfully makes Hir speak for himself. 

Alif eh baman ^ bhaire bhatth paye kura rah batSunde ne 

so phitte muh ohna kafara da sabh kuro kur kamaude ne 

cucak de ghar kheria de aih nitt vicare aude ne 

" netarsunetarnetar ’ sunni de gin gin gandhi paUde ne 

mal gun mare ohna de sir mala turt puaUde ne 

nal dumbal channi la phuare mapyo calaUdo ne 

kih sharm haya ohna kafarl nu jo khair duare mannaQde.ne 

narak di bhah maidi nahi ahi eh apane hattlii iSude ne * 

akkhi dekh^tijjan nahi eh kafar alni hStide ne i 

je murde nu dukkli sukkh nahi kyu haddia ganga paUdc ne 

eh janju gal ne janj klieriS di mal haidar mul iia bhlude ne.® 

Alif : these bad Brahmans are in the oven (i.e. fire) for they tell 
the false path (i.e. Hinduism), therefore shame on those 

1 M.M. *AU Haidar, p. 78. 

2 These sayings axe inserted in their corrupted form. 

*5 Maxalana Waqar (N.A.) Ambalvi, who is known, as one of the best 
living poets of Urdu, He sometimes writes in Panjabi also and, being a 
Pahjab! and a scholar of Persian, his judgements command our respect. 

4 Baba Buddh Singh also compares Haidar with Hafiz of Shiraz, 
see Hans Cog, p. 181. 

5 In Panjabi Brahmans are called Bamans. 

® M.M. *AU Haido/r, p. 26. 
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heathens ^ who all follow the false. Into the house of cucak 
and the kherds^ these wretches (Brahmans) always come. 
Saying netarsunetarnetar ® and calculating, they tie the knot.^ 
When I marred their qualities (i.e. when I refused to obey them 
by loving Rajha) then they ordered the garland (i.e. of marriage 
with Saida) to be put on my head. Putting a cup to the 
abscess, the parents start the stream ® (i.e. obeying the order 
of the Brahmans parents bleed my heart by giving me in 
marriage to Saida). What modesty and shame have these 
heathens, who in the temple beg for safety ? This is not the 
fire of my hell (Muhammadan hell), they have lit it themselves.® 
Seeing tMs (fire) they are not convinced but keep on boasting 
(i.e. they still praise their religion). If a corpse experiences no 
pain or pleasure then why do they put the bones into the 
Ganges 1 This sacred thread round the neck is like the 
marriage procession of the kherds ; Haidar, I do not like it at 
aU. 

Haidar paints well his disgust of the worldly possessions 
which we have to leave after death. He calls them false 
and states that the only true possession is God with his 
prophet and his friends. 

^ Kura ghora kura jora kuru shau asvar 

kure bashe kure shikare kure mir shikar 
kure hathi kure lashkar kure fauj katar 
kure suhe kure salu, kure sohne yar 
kure jore kure here kure har shaiigar 
kure kotthe kuro manmit kur eh sansar 
haidar akkhe sabh kujh kura sacca hikk kartar 
duja nabi muhammad sacca sacce us de yar.^ 

* JKndu laity who follow the path indicated by the Brahman clergy. 

2 Cuoah and kherds here represent the Hindu community. 

3 The poet, not knowing the Sanskrit text of star oalcifiations which 
the Brahmans read, gives words that sound like it. 

4 Engagement fiaot between Hir and Saida, the son of the kherd 
-chief, but the poet here means the knot of falsehood or Hinduism. 

5 Allusion to the Panjabi village treatment of an abscess. A cup is 
put next to it and the barber then applies the knife. Blood gushes 
out and falls into the cup. Here the sore heart of Hir or of the Moman 
is the abscess; the barber stands for her father and mother, i.e. the 
Hindu community, the knives for the order of the Brahmans, and the 
gushing blood or fountain for the reproaches of Hlr or of Moman for their 
falsehood or Hindu faith. 

® The poet says that the Hindus invite the fires of hell by resting 
in Hinduism, and so it is not Islam that sends them there. 

M»M. ^All Baidar, p. 58. This poem, it appears, was written 
after the poet had seen a royal hunting party which included ladies of the 
royal court. 
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False is the horse, false is the costume and false is the king rider ; 
false are the hawks, ^ false the falcon and false is the leader of 
the hunt ; false the elephants, false the battalions and false 
are the armies with swords ; false the red,^ and false the sdlus ^ 
and false the beautiful friends ; ^ false these uniforms, false the 
boats and false are the toilets ; false the houses, false the 
pleasures and false is this world. Haidar says all is false, 
kartar^ alone is true ; the second true one is the Prophet 
Muhammad, and true are his friends. 

Haidar’s faith in God is well described in tliis : 

Alif ettho otthe asa as tal^ ate asara taidare zor dai 
mahi sabb havalre taidare ne asa khauf na khandare cor dai 
tui jan saval javab sabhS sanu baul na aukhari gor da! 
ali haidar nu sikk taldar! ai taldai bajh na sayal hor dai.® 

Alif: both here and there you are my hope and your power is 
my support ; all buffaloes ^ are in your charge, so I am not 
afraid of any wretched thief ; ® you know all prayers and 
their answers (so) I have no fear of the difficult grave ; ‘Ali 
Haidar feels your want, save you he does not seek another. 

It will be interesting to give here one of the few 
i)oems hi which Haidar reproaches his countrymen, the king 
and the foreign element, then so prominent at the Imperial 
Court of Delhi, for having allowed the Persians to come into 
the country and for submitting to their lust for riches : ® 

Be bhi zaihar nahi jo kha maran kujh sharam na hindustania nu 
kya haya ehna rajia nu kujh lajj nahi turaniS nu 
bhaiye bhar bhar devan khajane farsia khurasania nu 
vice ohaunia de vice pam tali badhoje lahu na vedeS pania^nuJ® 

Be : there is no poison which they (Indians) should eat and 
(consequently) die, the Indians have no shame ; what shame 
have these kings, what shame have these Turanis ? The 
wretches fill up and give treasuries to the Persians and the 

1 Hawks were of great, help in hunting, in those days. 

2 Dresses of red colour worn by women. 

3 Salu is a red thick cloth used for making women’s veils. This veil 
IS considered to be auspicious. 

^ Ladies of the king’s harem who accompanied him to the hunt. 

5 Note here the word hartar for Gk)d. It is a Hindu name for Gk>d, 
but is mostly employed by the Sikhs. 

^ MM, ^AH Baidar^ p. 1. 7 The striving souls. 

3 Satanic temptations. 

9 This poem describee the invasion of NMir in a.i>. 1739. 

13 M,M, *AU Haidatf p. 40, H The foreign element. 
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IQinrasanis ; ^ in the cantonments they (i.e. the Persians) 
have reserved water for themselves, the only water we 
(Indians) see is blood. 

It is evident from this and other such poenis that to 
Haidar his country’s distress was unbearable, a id he cursed 
freely the rulers and those in power. 

Haidar alone of the Panjabi Sufi poets played witb 
words. It h on account of this that his thought is weak and 
often the same idea is differently described. Physical love 
was his ideal for bpiritual love, and he therefore laid great 
stress on the use of words which naturally imparted a 
sort of brilliancy to his language. Here is a specimen to 
illustrate his mastery over words : 

Shin shakar ranji yar di mainu talkh kita sabh shir shakar 
ganj shakar di shakar vanda je kare rabb shir shakar 
raj ha khir te hir shakar rabb pher kare jhabb shir shakar 
jo labbiai lab lab t© hazir piyo payala shir shakar 
haidar gussa pive tl akkhe piau mittha lab shir shakar.^ 

Shin : the anger of my friend is bitter to me ; it has made our 
friendship bitter.® I will distribute the sugar of Ganj 
Shakar ^ provided God arranges peace ; Raj ha is rice and 
Hit is sugar. May God soon bring about their union ; what 
we search is present on each lip (i.e. the name of God), drink 
that cup of friendship ; Haidar, if he controls his anger, will 
say. Drink friendship with the sweet sugar of lips. 

Haidar, w© believe, was a very good musician. Each 
line- of his verse is full of rhythm and is so beautifully com- 
posed that his reader is tempted to sing rather than read or 
recite it. One specimen will suffice : 

^ Te tariya lariya taidia nl, mainu lariya kariyi mariya ni 
hir jahia sai golia gholia ni, sadake kittia taltho vaiia ni 
canpar mar taron na pase, pase ditia haddia sarii ni 
Haidar kaun khalaria taltho, asi jitia bajia hml ni.® 

1 People of l^iirasan, a province of Persia. 

2 M.M. ^AU Hmdar, p. 9. 

8 81m in Persian means milk and shakar is sugar. Here the word 
shlr^hahar has many meanmgs, as : sweet milk ; union with the beloved ; 
€rod ; peace ; and also sweetness of lips. 

^ The followers of Ganj Shakar distribute sugar on the fulfilment of 
their desires and vows. 

6 M.M. ^All Haidar, p. 1. 
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Afc ike end of each poem of ^Iharfls, Haidar wrote a 
sort of tchlidu to indicate the musical refrain Here is this 
chorus : 

Anban inbin unbun thi, ikk samajh asadari ramaz mil.^ 

Haidar used Multaai, which is a sweet dialect of Panjabi, 
aid became inoie so when tlie poet pla^'ed wdth it. The 
few poe us which ]‘»ave come down to us from the Hlr of 
Haidar show that lie was an Arabic scholar and a com- 
petent Ar(/iz, Had it been complete it would be a document 
to prove how the Sufis understood the Qardn and the hadls. 
Their intcipretations arc different, as Haidar’s Illr differs 
from those of other Mussulmans. Still what is left of the 
Hlr is very interesting and pleasing. Before we close this 
account we will let Haidar speak briefly for himself. 

Khe khalak khuda di ilam parhdi sanu ikka mutalia yar da ai 
jihne khol ko ishk kitab ditthi sige saraf de sabh visar da ai 
jinhe yar de nam da sabak parhya etthe Jae na sabar karar da ai 
haidar muUanu fikar namaz da ai ehna ashka talab didar da ai.^ 

Khe : the creatures of God study knowledge, but we have only 
the study of the Beloved ; he who has opened and looked in 
the book of love is ready to spend all ; he who has read the 
lesson of the beloved’s name should not come here, for here 
is only peace and contentment ; Haidar, the priest has to think 
of prayers, but these lovers desire only the manifestation (of 
the Beloved). 

Be, be di teg na dass mullS oh alif sidha kham ghat aya • 
oha yar kalokari rafc vala hun hhes vata ke vatt aya 
sohna mim di cadar paiim ke Ji keha julfa de ghungat ghat aya 
ali haidar oha yar paiyara hun ahmad ban ke vatt aya.® 

Be : 0 priest, do not show me the curved sword of fee ^ because 
this is the straight alif ® that has come back bent ; the friend 
of last night changing his garb has come again ; the handsome 
friend wearing the shawl of mim ® and veiled in his locks has 

3 M,M. ^AU Haidar, p. 1, ^ ibid., p. 72. 

® ibid., p. 72. 

4 Be is Tinpleasant to gufis who prefer only alif, so Haidar compares 
the second letter of the alphabet to a sword. 

s Ahf in ^n£i language stands for God or Beality. 

6 Mim to the mystics signifies Muhammad. 
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returned ; ‘ Ali Haidar, that friend beloved now has come agai 
as Ahmad.^ 

Lam lok nasihata de thakke sohne yar to mukkh na morsa ma! 
tore maure peure kadd choran jani yar piche ghar chorsa mat 
mat ta bele vassi hardam mahi vale matti dedel ni khuhe borsi 
mal 

ali haidar ne akkhia laiya kite kaul nu mul na torsa mai.^ 

Lrnn : the people are tired giving me good counsels, but I 
will not turn my face from the handsome friend ; if mother 
and father turn me out, for my beloved I will leave the house ; 
T will ever live in the jangal of my beloved,® and will throw 
into a well those who give me good advice.^ ’Ali Haidar, our 
eyes have met ® and I will never break my word. 

^ Ahmad is the real name of Muhammad, the Arabian prophet. 

2 M»M. ^AXi Haidar, p. 25. 

3 The Beloved, RSjha, is poor and hves in a jangal, i.e. in the open 
country away from towns. 

4 ‘ The impertinent counsel-givers will be thrown mto a well.’ This 
is a Panjabi expression meanmg that no heed will be paid to what the 
unsought-for advisers say. 

5 After the eyes have met, i.e. after love has been declared. 



CHAPTER VI 

Fabd FaqIr 
(c. A.B. 1720-90) 

Fard FaqIr is generally known as Fard Fakir. No bio- 
graphy of the Sufis or the poets known to us contains 
any description of his life and beliefs. Oral tradition is 
also silent. It may be that in some secluded village of the 
Gujrat district there is some tradition relating to this 
Faqir, but our efforts have not had any success. Fard, 
nevertheless, gives enough information about himself in 
his works. Though he does not give the date of his birth, 
yet he tells us in his Kasab-Nama Bafindgan that he lived in 
the eighteenth century a.d. 

Yara sai trai satth barsa san nabi da aya 
eh rasala kamil hoya hukam dhuras aya.^ 

The eleven hundred and sixty-third year of the Prophet’s era 
has come,^ and this journal is complete according to the order 
that had come from the start.^ 

This shows that when he jSnished the book in a.h. 1163 
(A.T), 1751) he would already have been a man of thirty 
or forty years. We do not mean to say that a man below 
this age was not allowed to write a book, but because as 
he had disciples when he wrote the Kasab-Ndmd, and the 
Kasab-Ndmd was written at the request of a weaver 
disciple,^ in all probability he had attained that age. 
A fdqlr cannot have disciples at an early age, because 
almost all his youth passes in study and in discipleship. 
We can therefore safely say that Fard Faqir hved, 
preached, and died between the years a.b. 1720 and 
1790. 

1 Daryd»e-Ma*nfaif p. 13. 2 Has begun. 

2 From eternity or God. 4 Do/ryd-e-Ma^rifat, p. 6. 

6 


0 ^ 
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He was a resident of Mie Gujrat dnbrict in the Pahjab 
as is stated at the end of his Bam -M ok ^ Wheoher he was 
an inhabitant of Gujrat town or of ^omo village in the district 
of Gdjrat, it is impossible to say. 

He was a Sufi, as he reproa<be^ those who are not 
true to their Sufi prufessioiis : 

Bahir bana sufia andar daga kamay.^ 

Outside the guise of a Sufi and inside they earn deceit. 

And again 

Mim mimS mull vakitidi ajj fakiri hatt 
ikk paise di unn lai gall nu sell vatt 
geri rang lai kapare khol sire de val 
farda lekha laisia rabb kadir jul jalal ® 

Mim : the faqin is sold today in the shop ; buying one pice worth 
of wool (thread) the seli ^ is twisted round the neck ; with 
gen ® the clothes are coloured and the hair is let loose, Fard, 
the mighty radiant and glorious God will take account.^ 

His title Faqir also indicates that he was a dervish, 
Fard was a Sufi of the popular school. From his own 
account it is clear that he was a pir of the lower classes such 
as the weavers and the barbers His imagination, his 
low and vulgar thought, so conspicuously shown in his 
Boshan dil, his lack of personality and his strong fanatic 
cenvictions so clearly manifest in his poetry, support our 
view. 

The times during which he was born and lived and the 
political circumstances of the province were detrimental 
to the growth and development of art. Since the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 the Pahjab had been a stage for dis- 

1 Daryd-G-Ma*r%fat, p. 24. 2 ibid., p. 1. ^ ibid , p. 3. 

^ Sell IS a twisted woollen thread tied round the neck of the ^ufis, 
especially the popular ones, to indicate that they aie mystics. The 
Sufis in India do not put on woollen clothes. Sell xs a remnant of fche 
woollen garment. 

6 Soft red stone, used as a dye. 

^ Explanation for hypocrisy practised to deceive fellow human 
beings. 

7 Daryd-e-MaHifatf p. 6. 
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sensionsj and from 1739 to 1770 it viiinosscd no peace at 
all. The invasion of Nadir in 1739, the successive raids of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, the first of which began in 174S, 
anJ the desire of the provincial ruler to become independent 
of both Durrani and the weak Mughal court at Delhi, all 
contributed to create trouble and confusion. This was an 
opportunity for the suppressed Sikhs, who began to assert 
themselves by devastating the country and thereby creating 
trouble for the rulers. The MarSthas for a short while 
entered the arena and were proclaimed masters. But the 
Maratha sovereignty dissatisfied DurrM, who returned once 
more. The Marathas retired in 1761, but henceforward 
there was a constant state of war between the nominees of 
the Afghan and the rising Sikhs. It was only in 1770 that 
the Sikhs finally deposed and repulsed the Afghan officials 
and occupied the Panjab. It took them some years to 
establish a strong government in the province that had 
long been a prey to the ambitions of different claimants. 
Poetry naturally could not flou3dsh in such a state of affairs. 
Nor could there exist amicable feelings and tolerance 
between members of the various communities, certainly not 
in the followings of the popular 'plrs. These 'plrs^ moreover, 
were often utilized to preach the cause of one or the other 
party. To protect themselves against the ever hostile 
ulamd and to save themselves from the fury of the powefful 
they had to adhere to the cause of one of the contending 
parties. Their popular Sufiism, therefore, often turned into 
fanaticism. Yet, in all fairness to them, it should be 
stated here that in their private lives they tried to please 
and respect, as far as possible, the beliefs of people belonging 
to different religions. In public they preached the beliefs 
of the political party to which they gave allegiance. Fard 
was a popular Sufi, the outcome of these circumstances, and 
therefore we can easily forgive him his fanaticism and other 
shortcomings. 
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Fard seems to have had a good knowledge of Arabic. 
His Roshan DU abounds in words and quotations from tbe 
Qufan, About his knowledge of Persian we do not know 
anything except that in his Kasab-Nama Bafindgan he 
says : 

Nasar farsi nu chadd asS ne hmdi nazam banaya,^ 
Abandoning Persian prose we have made ^ it m Hindi poetry. 

To him Panjabi was Hindi as it was the language of the 
Hindustanis or the Indians.^ Whatever the name he gave 
to his mother-tongue, the above indicates that he was 
accustomed to write in Persian prose."* His Panjabi verse 
is more or less rustic in expression but lacks that sweet 
flavour which rustics impart to it. It is all a sort of baU 
which is abrupt in itself. Its flow is not smooth ; it is, 
however, powerful and emphatic. 

The following are his works : 

Bdra-Mdh or bara-masa. MSS. of this are very 
numerous and are found in different libraries and with 
private individuals. They differ slightly in minor details. 
These differences, occurring mostly in words, are due to the 
fact that the copyist was never the same person. Apart 
from this, they are all the same. There is one such MS. 
in the India Office Library.^ Fard’s Bdra-Mah has many 
a 4ime been published in the Panj0;b, 

Slharfl , This is very popular with orthodox Mussulmans 
and the lower orders of the community and has had various 
editions, 

Kasab-Nama Bafindgan, a treatise on the profession of 
weavers, was completed in 1751. This describes weaving 

1 Darya-e-Ma^rifat, p. 5. 

2 ‘ Have written it.’ 

3 Mnssulmaai writers of the Panjab often called Panjabi, Hindi. 
It might be that originally it was caUed Hindi but later on when the 
language of Delhi and of the United Provinces was called Hindi it caxne 
to be termed Panjabi. Muslim tradition, however, continued to call it 
Hindi. 

^ We have not seen anything by him in this language. 

6 MS. D, Pol. 7. 
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on spiritual lines, praises the weav'ers, and condemns the 
rulers who tyrannized over them. It was published two or 
three times at various places in the Pahjal). Of all the 
editions, the one published by the Muslim Steam Press, 
Lahore, and also containing the other two works, the 
Bd>ra-Mah and Slharfl and entitled Darya-e-MaWifat^ is 
the best. We have therefore utilized this for quotations. 

Roshan DU is a manual of instruction on dogmatic 
religious duties. The work is very popular and has been 
frequently published. There are many MSS. Two are 
in the India Office Library.^ In one of these the author 
is said to be Fard Faqir but in the second copy the 
scribe Murad ^Ali in the appended verses ascribes the 
authorship to Maulvi Abd-Allah. After a careful study of 
Roshan DU we come to the conclusion that it could not have 
been written by an open-minded Sufi. We believe that, 
under stress of circumstances, Fard was either forced to 
claim authorship of this work or was made to write it. 
There are two reasons for this belief. 

First, that his name rarely occurs in it while in his 
Slharfl, Bara-Mah^ and Kasab-Nama Bafindgan his name 
occurs at the end of every few lines. 

Second, that in one place in the Roshan DU he says ; 

Mai darda gall na akkhda mat maran ulmah, 
ehse karau rakkhia farda bhed chupa ? 

For fear I do not say the matter, lest the ^vXamd should kill me, 
therefore Fard (says) I have kept the secret concealed, 

Roshan DU is a great favourite of the ^idamd, so the 
secret must have been considered a great heresy, punishable 
by death, which the unfortunate poet could not freely 
express. 

These two facts therefore make us believe that either 
he was forced to write the book, or at least some parts of it, 

1 Allah Valo ki Kaumi Dukan, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

2 MS. D, Fol. 44 and Fol. 77. s Moshan DU, p. 23. 
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or he was compelled to accept its authorship. Of all the 
printed editions of the Eoshan DU the one published by 
Abdul Rashid is the only well-printed edition ; ^ we have 
referred to it in these pages. 

In his Kasab'Ndma Bafindgan Fard tells us how the 
rulers at that time ill-treated the artisans. They exacted 
forced labour whenever it pleased them, without considering 
how the arts, crafts, and industry, and consequently the 
poor artisans, would suffer. 

Hakim ho ke bain galice bauhta zulam kamade 
mehantia nu kami akkhan khun uhna da khide 
phar vagari lai lai javan khauf khuda nahi 
fard fakira dard manda dil ikk din pausan ahi 
kasabia nu maihar mukaddam jabran eatti pide 
bhar gariba da sir laike ape dozakh jade.^ 

Being rulers they sit on carpets ^ and practise tyranny ; artisans 
they call menials and drink their blood. By force they take 
them to work without fearing God, Fard, the sufferer's sighs 
will fall on them one day The artisans have (to pay) the &st 

tax and they have to suffer this loss. Carrying the load of the 
poor on their heads ® they (rulers) themselves go to hell. 

Fard is very bitter against the Hindu avatdroLS and goes out 
of his way to curse them : 

Jehre ism khudaye de, likkhe andar nass 
uhe na bhulavana, ram kishan sir bhass.® 

Those names of God which are written in the veins,’ do not forget 
those, and ashes be on the head of Rama and Krishna. 

A new convert to Islam is ever welcome among the 
Muhammadans, but he is looked down upon by those Muslims 
who uphold their pure Islamic origin, for his non-Islamic 
descent. Considering him to be by origin a descendant 
of the hdfirs^ they sometimes give him the same treatment 

1 Feroz Printing Works, Lahore. 2 £)aryd-e-Ma^rifat, p. 9. 

3 GaUca is a Persian carpet. 

4 The sighs will invite evil for the rulers. 

5 Accompanied by the curse of the poor. 6 Boshan Dil» p. 10. 

7 The ordinary simple-minded Panjabi Mxisljmfaqirs of all denomina- 
tions believe that the Islamic names of God, being true, are written inside 
the veins of man and so he should repeat them* 
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as is given to nOii-Maslims.^ Fard, however, does not 
approve of this and advises them to he more benignant : 

Jo koi hiiidu ayke hove musaiman 
mal na ghannan os da na kar bura guman 
kaid na kama katal bhi Ida os imah 
bajho hujat shara de diyo na azar ^ 

Any Hindu who comes and becomes a Mussulman, do not take 
away bis wealth nor harbour evil thought, do not imprison or 
slay him, for faith has brought him (to Islam) ; without the 
permit of the sharVat do not give (him) trouble. 

In spite of his orthodox beliefs, Fard could not help 
believing in the Icarmas and he often enjoins upon his 
followers the duty of doing good actions. One specimen 
will suffice here : 

Ghain garurat na karo, rovo dhai mar 
bajho amala cahgia kaun langhasi par 
chadd dunia de vahde kaul ^uda da bhal 
farda lekha laisia rabb kadir jul jalal.® 

OJiain : do not bear pride but wail bitterly ^ instead, (because) 
without good actions who will see you across ? Abandoning 
the prosperity of the world understand the word of God. 
Fard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account. 

In the following he speaks like a free Sufi : 

Sin sunaye khalak nu kar kar masale roz 
loki de nasihatl andar tere cor 
ki hoya je laddia gadha kitaba nal 
farda lekha laisia rabb kadir jul jalal.® 

a 

Sin : you preach to the public, treating problem after problem ^ 
each day, (you) give instructions to others and inside you is the 
thief ; what avails it if the ass is loaded with books 1 Fard, 
the mighty, radiant and glorious (3od will take account. 

1 Major Abbott puts this Muslim sentiment clearly : ‘ All converts 
to Islam are ashamed of that page which preceded their conversion. They 
cannot bear to think themselves the sons of Kawfurs (infidels). As the 
strongest expression of scorn is not “ you dog ” but “ you son or grandson 
or great-grandson of a dog so to he a remote grandson of a Kawfur is 
more terrible to an Asiatic than to be merely himself a Kawfur.’ (Journal 
oj the AsiaUc Society, Vol. XXIXI, 1854.) 

2 Boahan p. 8. ® Darya^e-Ma^rifoit, p. 3. 

4 Wailing for not having acted rightly. 5 Daryd-e-Ma*rifat, p. 2. 
« The problems of religion from the sacred texts. 

7 Inside you is mischief installed. 
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Here Fard Faqir demonstrates his anxiety to hide his 
knowledge of things : 

Zal zikar kbuday da nakar zahir khalak dikhay 
andar kar tun bundgi bahar parda pay 
mui na veoi ilam nu na kar kisse saval 
farda lekha laisia rabb kadir Jul jalal.^ 

Zdl : discuss not God openly showing to the public ; inside (in the 
heart) you should pray to Him and outside put the veil ; ^ do 
not in the least sell your knowledge nor question any person* 
Pard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account. 

Such pious ideas of the poet are strikingly in harmony 
with his repeated orthodox injunctions. 

With all his prejudices against the kafirs (Hindus), 
Fard did not hesitate to state the efficacy of the par^dits^ 
knowledge with regard to the future, as : 

Mai vgdi pas parosil nit pucchdi pandit joshia.^ 

I see near ones and neighbours and ever consult the pav>dits and 
jotaskis (astrologers). 

Again : 

Rain dhund kitaba phol ke sabh pothi pandat khol ke.*^ 

I am engaged in search, turning over the books and opening 
all the pothis ^ of the paindits. 

The following verse depicts well how the very popular 

Sufi imagines his union with the Beloved : 

* • 

^ Aj] hovan lef nihalii kol myamat bhariS thalia 
bauhnal payare khaviye, hor mushk gulab lagaviye.^ 

Today (there) should be covers and mattresses^ and plates 
full of rare preparations ; sitting with the Beloved should I eat 
(them) and should apply the scent of roses. 

1 Darya-e-Ma^rifat, p. 2, 

2 The veil of orthodox beliefs which were established at the time. 

8 Daryd-e-Ma^rifadf p. 10. 

4 ibid., p. 18. 

5 The books of the Hindus in ndgarl script are generally called pothis. 
S I>aryd‘e-Ma‘r'tfat, p. 22. 

7 Spread on the bed and elsewhere in honour of the Beloved. 



CHAPTER VII 

Hsshim Shah 
(a.d. 1753-1823) 

HIshim was only a Sufi poet and had no claim to saint- 
hood or faq%rl. The biographies of the Sufi saints and 
faqlrs therefore do not mention him at all. There are many 
oral traditions rich in information, but the only written 
account that we have found is a short sketch by Baba 
Buddh Singh in his Bamblha Bol} Unfortunately, this 
sketch, as we shall see later, is in no way better than the 
oral traditions. The only reliable sources of information 
were the narratives of some elders whose fathers or grand- 
fathers had known the poet. After a great deal of corres- 
pondence one of my friends collected narratives from some 
old gentlemen of Jagdeo village, the birth-place of H§shim, 
The following is the sum-total of these narratives relating 
to the poet : 

He was the son of Kasim Shah, a carpenter of Jagdeo 
village in Amritsar district and was born in a.h. 1165 
(a.b. 1753). He possessed a great love for knowledge and 
composed verse in his youth. God had conferred on him 
the gift of writing, and it was on this account that he sur- 
passed the poets of his time. The Sikh chiefs esteemed him. 
He died at the age of seventy.^ 

The above accords with the traditional accounts.* 
save in the stories about Hashim’s friendship with Ranjit 
Singh and about the patronage from him which the poet 
is said to have enjoyed. But before proceeding any further 

^ Pp. 162-4. Mohan Singh, in his recently published Kistcyry of 
Faftjahl Literature (p. 72) gives a few lines on the life of Hai^him, but 
his information sooms to have been taken from Ba/mblhd Bol and does not 
show any research on his own part. 

2 We are indebted to a few of our family friends for haviag procured 
us this information. 


t 
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let ns state here that all sources of information agree that 
Hashim was born in a,d. 1753 and died at the age of seventy, 
i.e. allotting him a life of seventy Panjabi years, ^ he died 
in A.D. 1823. 

Was Hashim a court-poet of Maharaja Ranjit Singh ? 
Baba Buddh Singh calls him raj-Tcavl,^ and Dr Mohan 
Singh also speaks in the same strain.^ According to history 
Ranjn Singh assumed the title of Maharaja in 1801, some 
time after he had occupied Lahore. For the next ten years 
he was whole-heartedly engaged in consolidating the different 
constituents of the province and had little time for poets 
and poetry. It was only after the year 1810 that he began 
to evince interest in arts other than the art of warfare. 
If then he ever made Hashim his court-poet it could have 
been only after A.n. 1810 when the poet was nearing his 
fifty-eighth year. But no history of the Maharaja written 
before or after a.b. 1810 speaks of the poet. 

Our knowledge and study of the popular and oral 
narratives does not permit us to call Hashim a court-poet 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. What we believe is that Hashim 
had the patronage of Ranjit Singh when he was a territorial 
chief, and this patronage continued unofficially in the shape 
of small gifts of little importance, even after the latter had 
become Maharaja of the Panjab. 

Baba Buddh Singh makes another statement regarding 
Hashim’s position at the Sikh court and his intimacy with 
'‘Ranjit Singh. He says that the poet recited his 8ass%- 
Punnu to the Maharaja at a dusaihra darbar, and this so 
won him that ruler’s love that he was called in spare 
moments to recite his verses to the Maharaja.* In all the 
well-bnown histories and popular narratives of the private 
and public life of Ranjit Singh no reference is made to 

1 The Islamic year is shorter thaai the Christian year which is as long 
as the Panjabi year. In the Panjab, aU coimnniuties, save some religions 
heads of the Mussulmans, follow the Panjabi calendar. 

2 BamMM Bol, p. 162. ^ , 

S A History of PafljaM lAterature, p. 72. ^ Bambltid Bol, p. 162. 
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Therefore we doubt If ’ e ever lived in Lahore, 
or saw the Idaharaja as frequently «is the Baba “-iates he 
did. 

Baija Buddh Singh makes still another assertion,® des- 
oril ing Hasiiim as an intimaie friend of Faqir ‘Aziz-ud-din.^ 
A direct descendant of the Faqir ^ whom we approached for 
ijiforniatioix concerning the poet told iis that liis ancestor 
never spoke of Hashim and that neither in his vast corres- 
pondence nor in his library was there anything relating to 
the poet. He doubted very much the correctness of the 
Baba^s statements, 

Hashim, too, in his poetry does not mention Ranjit 
Singh or ‘Aziz-ud-din, the minister. Had he been in the 
service of the Maharaja he would have told us so.^ On the 
other hand he speaks against the kings of his times, as : 

Kaih sun hal hakikat hashim hundiS badshaha di 

julmS kiik gaye asmani dukkhia ros dill di 

admia di surat diss di rakas adam khore 

jalam cor palit zanahi khauf kbudaS kore 

bas bun hor na kaih kujh hashim ji5 rabb rakkhe raihna 

eh gall nahi fakira iayak bura kise da kaihna.^^ 

Say and hear the real description, Hashim, of the kings of 
the present time ; through their tyranny the screams of 
sorrowful angry hearts have reached the heavens. Their 
faces are like those of men, but they are monsters, man- 
eaters, cruel thieves and impure adulterers, unmindful of God’s 
terror. Enough ! now say nothing more, Hashim ; live as God 
keeps. It behoves not the faqlrs to speak ill of any one.^ 

1 Kanjit Singh’s attachment for ‘Aziz-ud-din who was his company* 

in spare moments, his affection and childish talks with Hira Singh and 
other yoimg boys, and his voluptuons love for dancing and singing are 
all recorded in detail ; but there is nothing about Hashim. ^ 

2 Bamhlhd Bol, p. 163. 

3 He was one of the ministers of the Maharaja ; for an accoxmt of his 
life see Sir Lepel Griffin’s Banjlt Singh. 

4 Faqir dalal-ud-dm Sahib of Lahore. 

^ It was customary to speak of one’s patron. The poet Qadir Yar, 
a contemporary of Hashim, tells us of his patron Har! Singh and his king, 
Han jit Smgh. He even mentions the gift of land which he received for 
composing his Furaxi Bhagat. 

^ Shirt Farhad, p, 4. Printed at Victoria Press, Lahore. 

7 Hashim Hved between a.d. 1763 and 1823-4, and this description 
may be of the Sikh MiscMd/ra who became masters of the Panjab 
from A.i>. 1769. 
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We therefore come to the conclusion that Hashim was 
neither a raj-kavi nor on intimate terms with Faqlr 
‘Aziz-ud-din, and that if ever he received consideration from 
Ranjit Singh and his minister, it was during his misaldari 
before A.D. 1801. 

Hashim, it appears, had a good education and must have 
studied Persian and Arabic. His knowledge of these 
languages, in the words of Sir Richard Temple, ‘ is apparent 
in his fondness for interlarding (and thereby spoiling) his 
poetry with Arabic and Persian words and phrases 

The poet is absolutely silent about himself, and we have 
to remain content with the little we know. One thing that 
we gather from Hashim’s verse is that he was an earnest 
seeker after God and was persuaded of the truth of §tifi 
doctrines by the condition of the world around him.* 

Who was Hashim’s and when he met him is unknown, 
though we read a few verses in his praise. Probably he 
had recognized and praised as plr the person who had 
created his interest in Silfi doctrines. 

In Hashim’s poems there is no exposition of any SQfi 
doctrines or allusion to his adherence to any particular sect. 
He had taken Suf iism as an established belief. His reader is 
supposed to know it or his poems remain somewhat unin- 
telligible or are mistaken for romantic or pious poetry. 
The poet, however, refers frequently to Mansur, and some- 
times to others Uke §hiamsl Tabriz. 

. His prosody is Panjabi throughout, though as stated 
above his vocabulary abounds in Hindi, Persian, and Arabic 
words. These words often occur in their original form, but 
sometimes also in their corrupted PanjSbi versions. 

1 ‘ Muhammadari belief in Hindu superstition \ Indmn 
1881, p. 372. 

It IS a remarkable fact that all §ufis of the philosophic school who 
lived between 1740 and 1850 were pessimistic regarding material welfare 
and very anxious about the welfare of the soul. This pessimism, it seems, 
was a natural consequence of constant warfare in the land. 
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He wrote the following books : Qissa SMn Farhad, 
Qissd Sohi^l MaMvdl, Qissa Sassl-Punnu, Oydn Pralcdsh, and 
Dohre} 

Of these, Sasst-Punnu and Dohre are his two master- 
pieces and have been issued in many editions in various 
scripts of the Pahjab. Sassl-P'unnu was even transliterated 
in Roman characters with a resunfd in English by Sir Richard 
Temple.^ 

Oydn Prakdsh is still wholly unknown to the public. 
But Lala Kali Das, a living Panjabi poet of Gujranwala, 
asserts that he possessed a manuscript copy of this work of 
Hashim, which unfortunately was lost by a friend to whom 
he had lent it for study. According to him the work was 
purely philosophic and was in Hindi. We hope to trace it 
some day. The of Hashim is not very popular. This 
is the only work of which a manuscript has been found.® 

8hlri Farhad has also gained fame for the poet, but in 
popularity it stands nowhere near SasshPunnu. 

Sassi-Punnu and Dohre are his best works as regards 
sentiments and terseness and it is for this reason that 
they have attained unrivalled popularity. Before we enter 
on the study of these two works, it would be only fair 
to say that there is no visible inequality in workmanship in 
the different works of Hashim. The only visible difference 
is in thought. We presume that he wrote his best works at 
an advanced stage when his thought had matured. 


SasshPunnu 

This work is avowedly based on the Sindhi story of 
Sassl. The subject had been treated before by two Panjabi 
poets.^ 

3- Baba Buddh Ri pgb says that he also wrote LaUd Majw, but we 
have not come across it. 

2 Bomau Urdu Journal, 1881. 

3 Panjab University Library, No, 914. 

4 EEashim Bar^iurdar and tjhulam Rasul. 
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Hashim’s work, however, differs from that of his 
predecessors, the main difference being that his central 
idea was to describe the true love of the hero and heroine, 
and so, unlike them, he very cleverly skimmed over local 
customs, class prejudices, and marriage, with its accom- 
panying ceremonies. He concentrated all his thought on 
the description of their love and succeeded in relating it in a 
most impressive manner. 

The work begins with the customary few lines in praise 
of God. These are followed by a couplet which explains the 
object of his writing this verse : 

Sun sun baut sassi dia bata kamil ishk kamaya 
hashim jo satt thi att kita vahim utte vail aya.^ 

Hearing many tales about Sassi and the love she fulfilled, 
what was true and was truly upheld, Hashim became possessed 
with the idea (of writing the story). 

The poet then opens the story by telling that Adam, 
the Jam ^ of Bhambor, was a great and just ruler. He 
bestowed rich gifts on the poor and the holy for having a 
child. After long years a daughter was born to his wife 
and was called Sassi. Astrologers prophesied that : 

Kamil ishk sassi tan hosi jab hogu juan Siam 
mast bihosh thall vice marsi dard firak ranjhani ® 

Perfect love will come into Sassi’s body when she grows and 
attains youth. Enamoured, fainting in the desert, she will die 
of the sorrow of separation’s pain. 

And then 

Hashim dag lage us kul nu jagg vice hog kahani.^ 

Hashim, (thereby) to her family will disgrace come (when) it (her 
love) becomes a public story. 

1 Qissd Sas^-Punnut p, i. 

2 Jam is an equivalent of Raja or Nawab, 

3 Qism Sassi-Punnu, p. 4. 

^ ibid. 
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Tile parents, anxious to save the family ^ from tins 
predicted disgrace, suppressed their sentiments and, tying a 
ti;lisman round her neck, pul Sassi in a wooden cho.st, 
inlaid ^nth precious stones and filled with treasure, and 
launched it into tlie river. A washerman, Atla hy name, 

working on the bank of this river. He sa^\ the box, 
and jumping into the stream he caught it and brought it 
ashore. Surprised at the sight of such a treasure, he 
opened it and was even more surpiised to find it contained 
a baby girl. He took her to his wife and they brought 
her up as their own child. Sassi grew up into a beautiful 
woman. Many a washerman suitor came to wed her but 
she refused them all. This enraged a relative of Atta who 
presented himself at the Jam’s court and told him that 
Atta’s daughter was worthy of him.^ The Jam sent a 
messenger to bring Sassi to his court. Sassi did not go but 
handed him the talisman. When the Jam saw it, he and 
his wife were deeply touched. They invited Sassi to come 
back, but she proudly refused to do so. 

Now it so happened that a rich man of Bhambor had 
made lovely gardens in which he hung portraits of kings 
and princes, Sassi along with her friends visited these 
gardens. Seeing the portrait of the prince of Kecem she 
became enamoured of him. She returned home sad and 
could neither sleep nor rest. She then wrote to her -royal 
father to grant her lands at the spot where the Bilocis , 
entered Bhambor and to give orders that none should pass 
without seeing her first. The request was granted and she* 
built a garden house there. It so happened that the Biloc 
merchants who came to trade from Kecem paid their 

1 In the SindhI story Sassi was a Bralunia’s daughter. On her birth 
the astrologers foretold that she would marry a Muhammadan and would 
die in the desert pinmg for his love. This version appears to be more 
comprehensible, but Hashim being a IJufi could not attach importance to 
tnfllmg religious differences on the path of love. 

2 The Jam would have been a very old man and it is for this reason 
that the enraged relative, to revenge hunself, wanted him to marry the 
youthful Sassi. 
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customary respects to Sassi. On inquiry she was told that 
they knew Punnu, the Kecem prince who was their brother.^ 
Thereupon she imprisoned them all, letting two go back 
to their country. These two mounted their camels and 
reached the court of 'Ali the father of Punnu in all haste. 
They told him all that had happened and demanded help. 
' Punnu will not go whatever may happen to the merchants/ 
said the Chief. Disappointed, the merchants waited on 
Punnu and related to him the beauty of Sassi and the 
interest she took in him. This made him curious and he 
left for Bhambor with his men. Reaching the city one 
night he entered Sassi’s gardens. Ordering the camels to 
graze in the gardens, he slept on the flower-bed which was 
always kept ready for Sassi. The gardeners informed their 
mistress of the destruction of the gardens and Sassi with 
her fnends came to chastise the trespassers. But when she 
saw Punnu lying in her flower-bed her anger turned to joy. 
Their eyes met and they fell in love. Punnfl then lived 
happily with her and the prisoners and his companions 
were asked to return to Kecem. When ‘Ali came to know 
of his son’s behaviour, his sorrow was great and he was 
very unhappy. His other sons thought of a device to bring 
their brother home to their father. Taking sweet wine with 
them they came to visit Punnu at Bhambor. Sassi and 
Punnu arranged great festivities in their honour. After 
dinner the guests offered them wine, which had its eJBfect 
^ and they fell fast asleep. The brothers thereupon mounted 
their camels and, taking with them the sleeping Punnu, set 
out on their journey to Kecem. In the morning Sassi woke 
up to find that her Punnu had gone. She was sad and 
inconsolable. In vain her adopted mother impressed upon 
her that her low social status was the cause of Punnu’s 
dramatic departure. Madness overcame her and she left 
barefooted for the kingdom of ‘Ali. The heat of the sun 
1 By brother they meant caste-man or relative. 
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and the burning sands soon scorched her tender feet and, 
shouting the name of her beloved Punnu, she fell dead, A 
shepherd who saw her dying was so much impressed by 
her death that he became a/og^r. He buried her ashes and 
became their guardian. 

The spirit of Sassi met Punnu in a dream and told him 
that she had given her life for him. He woke up to find 
himself in his parents’ house. At once he prepared to 
return to his love, but his parents, brothers, and the tribesmen 
would not let him go. Helpless, he drew his sword and was 
about to strike himself dead when the parents gave in. 
Praying God that he might find Sassi happy he sot off. 
When he reached her grave and saw the shepherd faqlr 
sitting near by, he inquired of him the name of the saint 
whom he had buried.^ ‘ It is not a saint but a peerless 
beauty who died crying for Punnu,’ replied the faqlr. 
Punnu at once swooned dead on the grave, which opened, 
and put out two arms to receive him. 

We will now let Hashim speak from his Sassi. The 
adopted mother of Sassi, hearing of her fate, comes to console 
her and advises her to forget Punnu, the source of her 
suffering. 

Dhoban ma nasihat kardi a dhia pau rahi 
dhoban zat kamini kar ke chor gaye tudh tahi 
bhaj bhaj pher use val daure laj aje tudh nahi 
hashim vekh dukkha val pake ghund biloc balai.^ ^ • 

The dhoban ^ mother gives counsel. Daughter, come to the true 
path. Considering the washermen’s caste low, they (Punnu 
and his brothers) have left you. Again and again towards 
him you run, still you have no shame. Hashim, throwing * 
a veil on ^ see your sufferings ; the Biloc is an evil spirit.® 

It is only saints and faq%rs who die and are buried in deserts. 
Ordinary people rarely go to such lonely places. 

2 Sassit-PunnU, p. 10, 

3 A dhoban is a woman belonging to the washermen’s caste, called 
the dih6b% ^dt or 

4 By patiently thinking over your troubles you will find that he was 
a source of sorrow for you. 

5 BaM is a female evil spirit, but in the ordinary sense it means 
trouble and sorrow. 

7 
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To this and other good cotinsels Sassi replied with firm 
determination : 

Marsa mul na mursa jan tali par dliarsa 
jad takk jan rahe vice tan de marnS mul na darsa 
je rabb kuk sassi di sunsi ja palla us pharsi 
hashim nahi shahidan hoke thal maru vice marsa.^ 

I will die, but will not return at all from my path, I will place 
my life on the palm of my hand ^ So long as life remains in 
my body, death in the least I will not fear. If God will 
hear the cries of Sassi then I will go and seize his skirt.® Or 
else becoming a martyr, Hashim, in sandy land I shall perish. 

The dramatic fashion in which Punnu was carried off 
and the counsels of her mother and others almost maddened 
her and she followed her beloved. The heat in the desert 
was unbearable, and Sassi could not continue any further ; 
yet she would not return : 

Camki an dupaihrS vele garmi garm behare 
tappdi va vage asman5 pancchi mar utare 
atash da daria khalota thal maru vice sare 
hashim pher picchah na mup di lu lu hot pukare 
najak pair gulab sassi de malhdi nal shangare 
balu ret tape vice thal de jiU jaU bhunnan bhatthiare 
suraj bhaj varia vice badali darda lishak na mare 
hashim vekh yakin sassi da sidk5 mul na hare.^ 

At midday the heat of the hot season ® increased. Burning air 
blew from the sky, felling the birds and killing them. A river 
of fires was flowing all over the sandy desert. Hashim, still 
she did not turn back, each pore of hers was calling the Hot.® 
The delicate rose-like feet of Sassi with henna beautified, were 
in the hot sand of the desert like as roast barley in an oven.^ 
The sun ran, and in clouds hid himself, through fear he did not 
shine ; Hashim, behold the trust of Sassi, in truth she did not 
fail. 

A short while before her death in the desert sands the 
helpless Sassi, losing self-control, curses the thieves of her 
Beloved ; 

1 Sctesi-Punnu, p. 19. 

2 A Panjabi expression signif 3 ?ing the little value of life. 

8 Punnu’s, to show her humility. 4 Sass^-Punnu, p. 20. 

s Summer. 6 * Hot ’ was a title of Punnu. 

7 BhaU% is an oven in which corn is baited after being mixed with hot 
sand. 
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Shala ^ Tallin kiamat tai nal sula de lurke 

liashim maran kumaut bidesi, lun vangu khur kliiur ke.^ 

Please God, till resurrection’s day, with acute pains affected, 
Hashim, may the foreigners die an unnatural death, like salt 
slowly melting. 


She even curses the camels which carried Punnu away 
from Bhambor, and the caravan : 

Orak vakat kaihar dia kukai sun patthar dhal jave 
jis daci mera punnu kharia shala oh dozakh vice jave 
yii us nehu lage vice birh5 vahg sassi jar jave 
hashim maut pave karvana tuldim zamino jave.® 

At last hearing the cries of woe ^ even a stone would melt. The 
camel which has carried my Punnu away, please God, may she 
go to hell, or may she in love’s separation suffer and like Sassi 
be burnt : Hash i m, may death on the caravan fall and from 
earth their seed disappear. 


When Punnu inquired of the shepherd about the newly- 
made grave he replies : 

Akkhe oh fakir punnu nu khol hakikat sari 
alu nar pari di surat garmi mari vicari 
japp di na punnu da ahl dard ishk di marl 
hashim nam makan na jSna ahi kaun vicari.® 


To Punnu that faqlr relates, opening ® the whole truth : It was a 
woman, image of a nymph, dead because of heat, poor thing, 
repeating the name of Punnu and of love’s pain she died, 
Hashim ; her name and house I do not know, nor who the poor 
one was. 

How Punnu dies at this tragic news is told as follows : 

Gall sun hot zimi ne ^gga kha kaleje kani 
khulh gai gor pia vice kabare pher milo dil jani 
khattar ishk gai ral mitti surat husan janani 
hashim ishk kamal sassi da jagg vice rahi kahani.^ 

Hearing that speech, with heart’s cramp, the Chief fell to the 
earth, the grave opened and he fell into the grave and the lovers 
met again. For the sake of love the woman’s beauteous image 
mixed with dust : the story of Sassi’s perfect love, Hashim, 
remains in the world. 


1 Skald=Insha Allah, 
s ibid., p. 24. 
s Sas^-PunnH, p. 24. 


2 Sasst-Ptinnii, p. 21. 
^ Death agonies. 

7 Sassl-Punnit, p. 24, 


® Explaining. 
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Hashim in his Sassl-Punnu expresses 
same manner as Jami expressed his in 
But in the Dohre he is a pure Sufi and sin 
mystic emotions. Dohre has procured : 
of the pious and the esteem of the learned 
Hashim can demand a place next to Bi 
him not anxious to gain power and pos: 
Bahu, free from all fetters of sanctity of pii 
ship, he wrote down the ideas which occuj: 

By the word Dohra the reader mig] 
believe it to be a Hindi verse-form, whic 
dohre of Hashim are diiBferent from dohre 
be classed in two groups. 

Those of the first group are somewh 
verse-form called chands and are 208 in 
belonging to the second group are called di 
jDiord is an old Panjabi verse-form. As a i 
in folk-poetry, but in some rare cases po< 
it. Of the Sufi poets, Hashim was the 
But his diord poems called diore are few h 
are only seven, published along with his 
and entitled Dohre Hashim Shah or Darya 

We now proceed to give a few spech 
dofere-and diore, 

Hashim reproaches love, calling him ' 
his inability to break the shackles of sham 
'"tied round the poet’s feet. 

Ja farihad bike te ayo otth5 ca pahar < 
mere pair janjir haya da, ohnu mul na 
ishka zor nahi vice tere sacc akkh bud 
hashim log karan gam aive asi bhet tei 

When Farhad was being sold then you came a 
the mountain, (but) the chain of shame (cor 

1 Allah Vale M Kamrd Dukan, K£ishmiri Bazar^ 

2 Dohre Hashim Shah, p. 30. 
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feet you have not at all broken. Love, you have no strength in 
you, say the truth (that) old age has come (on you), Hashim, 
people worry ^ uselessly, we ^ now have found out your secret. 

Hashim explains the difference between the so-called 
lovers of God and the real lovers or seekers, as ; 

Rabb da ashak hon sukkhala eh baut sukkhali bazi 
gosha pakar rahe ho sabar phar tasabi bane namazi 
sukkh aram jagat vice sobha ate vekkh hove jagg razi 
hashim khak rulave gaUi te eh kafir ishk mazazi.^ 

To be a lover ^ of God is easy, it is a very easy game ; simply sit 
patiently® in a comer, seize a rosary and say the prayers. 
Thus will come rest, comfort and fame in the world and the 
people will be pleased® on seeing them; (but) Hashim. this 
heathen love makes the unbeliever roll in the dust of the 
streets^ 

Ha^liim believed that those alone could realize love 
who had renounced all religion and faith, as : 

Jis vice jang birhS da pia tis nal lahu mukh dhota 
shama jamal dittha parvane ate an shahid khalota 
ja mansur hoya madmata tadh suli nal parota 
hashim ishk aih jeha milia jin (hn mazhab sabh dhota.® 

One in whom the battle of separation has commenced,® he has 
washed his face with blood.^® The moth saw the glory of the 
candle and coming, stood a martyr. Wlion Mansur was filled 
with divine passion then he was threaded to the cross . Hashim , 
such souls alone have attained love, who washed off (crave up) 
all faith and religion. 

What happens after love has taken root in the hiilnan 
heart is well explained here : 

3 Worry because they think that love has ceased to have any effect. 

3 Meaning t. 3 Bohre Hashim JSMh, p. 20. 

4 Lovers of God according to the religious code. 

5 i.e. gosha nisht, 

6 Satisfied. 

7 The theologians termed the Sufi’s love for God as heathen love and 
the §ufi as an unbeliever. Hashim is here speaking ironically. 

8 Dohre Hashim Shah, p. 14. 

9 Who realizes that he is separated from the Real. 

10 He cleans his soul with his own blood, i.e. he sacrifices himself 
for Truth. 

11 He died for his love caring little for all else. 

13 By ® faith * the poet means blind faith in the words of others without 
making personal efforts to find Efim. 
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Tor janjir shariyat nass da jad raccada ishk majazi 
dil nfi cot laggi jis din di asa khub sikhi rind bazi 
bhaj bhaj ruh vare butt-khanne ate zaliir jism namazi 
hashim kbub parhaya dil nu ais baith ishk de kazi.^ 

(The soul) breaks the chain of law and hastens to create heathen 
jove. From the day my heart has felt the blow (of love) I have 
learnt well licentiousness (because) again and again my soul 
enters the idol-house, but outwardly my body is at prayers. 
Hashim, being installed (in the heart), this qdzl of love ^ has 
well taught my heart. 

We give below a few more dohre which express faithfully 

Hashim’s various mystic ideas. 

Zahd ibadat cahe vekkhe nahl hargiz dhiyan na karda 
Shah Mansur carhaya suli ate yusaf kitto su barda 
kis gall de vice razi hove koi bhed nahi ais gall da 
hashim be parvahi kol5 mera bar vele jiu darda.^ 

The orthodox wants adoration (of God) but sees Him not, and 
pays no attention at all : ^ he raised Shah Mansur on the cross 
and made J oseph a slave , By what may he be pleased ? There 
is no secret in this matter. Hashim, my heart is ever afraid 
of his indifference. 

Dil SOI jo sej sajjan de nit khun jigar da pive 
nain soi jo as daras di nit rahan hamesha khive 
dil be dard biadhi bhariya shala oh har kise na thive 
hashim so dil jan rahgila jahra dekkh dila val jive.® 

That alone is the heart which ever on the Beloved’s bed drinks 
its own heart’s blood. Those alone are eyes which remain 
ever drunk. An unsympathetic heart ® is full of disease, God 
grant everyone may not possess it. Hashim, know that heart 
to be pleasure-loving ^ which lives by looking at the heart,® 

Har har post de vice dost oh dost rup vat-ave 
dost tak na pahQce koi eh post cah bhulave 
dost khas pachane tai jad post khak rulave 
hashim shah jad dost pave tad post val kad jave.® 

1 Dohre Hashim Shah, p. 9. 2 The doctrines of Divine love, 

s Dohre Hashim Shah, p. 29. 

4 He is not attentive and often takes contradictory steps. 

5 Dohre Hashim Shah, p. 21. 

6 One who does not feel the pain and sorrow of others. 

7 Rangild literally means a pleasure-loving person ; here it means 
one who loves God, i.e. one whose heart is coloured with the divine colours, 

8 He who feels the pain of others, Hashim believes, is God’s lover. 

8 Dohre Hashim SMh, p. 9. 
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In every poppy-head^ is the Friend ^ and that Friend changes 
his gnise.® No one reaches that Friend, this poppy-head ^ 
makes one forget the desire for Him. Then alone is the 
Friend recognized when the poppy-head is placed in the dust.^ 
Hashim Shah, when the Friend is found then who will go to 
the poppy-head ? 

Ved katab parhan caturai ate jab tab sadh banave 
bhagave bhes karan kis karan oh man da khot liikave 
murakh ja vare us vehre ate aukhad janam gavave 
hashim mukat nasib jihna de soi dard manda valave.® 

Reading of the Ved and the Book ^ is a trick, because now and 
again it will make (the reader) a knower ; what is the guise of 
a recluse for ? It hides impurity of heart. The ignorant enters 
that courtyard (path) and wastefully passes his life ; Hashim, 
for whom salvation is destined, they come to sufferers.® 

Before closing this account, we will give one of Hashim’s 
diora. It will clearly show the difference between dohra 
and diord : 

Mahi par aram na mainu, mai mutthi teg nazar di, 

tarle kardi 

sohni khavar hoi jagg sare, jo rat same jhana tardi, 

zara na dardi 

haye bapi lacar sohni mal fira bahane kardi, 

ghat na tardi 

hashim siddak sohm da vekkho ate hikmat jadu gardi, 

parakh mitardi.® 

The Beloved is across (the river), no rest for me, I am lost, 
deceived by the glance’s sword, 1 beseech (him). Soh^i is 
straitened in the whole world who at night swims the Chenab 
and without the least fear. Ah SoM, becoming despon- 
dent, am wandering, making excuses but do not swim aefoss.^^ 
Hashim, see the sincerity of Sohni and see in her the skill of a 
magician and the discrimination of a friend. 

1 Religion with its dogmas. 2 Qod. 

3 He is differently manifested in each religion. * 

4 Religious dogmas which make the follower forget Him, the Real. 

s Religion and its accompanying dogmas are abandoned. 

® Dohre Hashim Shdht p. 17. 

7 Book stands for the revealed scripture. Here by Book is meant the 
Qur^dn, 

8 i.e. Sufis, because they suffer at the separation from the Universal 
Soul. 

0 Dohre Hashim Shah, p. 31. The poet now speaks of himself, 

I have no courage to take the drastic step into the sea of conviction 
and so am making excuses for remaining on shore. 

12 That she could distinguish between the true beloved and the false one. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Karam ^Ali 

Of Saiyid Karam ^Ali Shah ^ absolutely nothing is known 
beyond what may be gathered from his own poetry. 
The biographies of saints, so far as we have been able to 
consult them, ignore him completely. It is possible that 
one day the publication of some unpublished biography of 
poets and saints may provide us with an account of the 
life and work of the poet, though, up till now, no book 
has increased our knowledge about him. We are therefore 
compelled to fall back on Karam ‘All’s own work and the 
copyist’s ^ note, although very little regarding him is to be 
found in his verse. 

Towards the end of his work entitled the 

copyist Muhammad Niwaz writes that the work was written 
by his master Saiyid Karam ‘Ali Shah. Karam ‘Ali, there- 
fore, was a saiyid. The poet himself tells us that he met 
his spiritual guide Pir Husain at Malerkotla ; 

Maler kotla Karam Ah ni ditta pir husain jamal, 
payare de lar iagg.^ 

In Malerkotla, friend, on Karam "All, Pir Husain bestowed his 
splendour ; hold the skirt of the dear one. 

Though the poet met his pir at Malerkotla, yet the 
permanent place of his gurn^s residence seems to have been 
Watltla (Batala) in the Gurdaspur district : 

Karam Ali cal shaihar Vatale lok phan pai jani nu.^ 

1 Our attention wa?. drawn to the existence of the poet by the recital 
of his poems by several /agirs and minstrels. 

2 Copyist of Karam ‘All’s MS. 

s After hearing the recital of Karam ‘All’s verse from faqlrs we 
decided to find out some written work of the poet. Fortunately we 
came across a slightly worm-eaten and forgotten copy of the Khiyal in 
a corner of Mr Hafiz -ur-Bahman’s Library. Excepting a few pages 
missing from the middle, the MS. is intact and is written in a legible hand. 

4 60 . 5 J^iydl 41 . 
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Karam 'Ali, go to the town of Batala, people (here) are worrying 
my life. 

Again : 

A Pit Husain dikhai ditti hass hass kadama de val natthi 
Karam Ali la sine mai sutti, vasa shaihar vatale di gaddi.^ 

Pir Husain came and manifested himself, laughing laughing 
I ran to his feet ; Karam *Al!, taking him to my breast I slept, 
I reside at the seat of Batala.® 

At the end of almost all his poems Karam ‘Ali tells us 
that the dark veil of his ignorance was shattered by the 
bright light of real knowledge imparted to him by Husain. 
For example : 

Karam Ali hun vare, vare, pir husain ne tare tare 
dukkh gaye hun sade sare, hoye sattguru meharban kure.® 

Karam ‘Ali now is a sacrifice,^ a sacrifice, Pir Husain has saved, 
has saved him. All our® troubles have now disappeared 
(because) the true-gum ® has been merciful, 0 girl. 

There is no indication of time in the verse. The 
fagns say that he lived during the reign of Ranjit Singh. 
Not doubting the faqirs, we think that he was born in the 
time of Ranjit Singh but died when the English had taken 
possession of the Pan jab. Here is a proof of this : 

Karam Ali cal shaihar vatale baitth phalaur di rele.^ 

Karam ‘Ali go io the city of Vatala (Batala), sitting in the train 
(boimd) for PMllaur. 

The enthusiastic manner in which he mentions the train 
shows that he was still living when the railways were started 
in the Pahjab.^ 

1 KMyal 32. He refers to Batala as the seat of his Master in several 

other poems, for example in 47 and 68. 

2 Karam *Aii, it seems, hvod for some time at the spiritual seat of 
his guru. 

s &iyaL 14. 4 a sacrifice for his teacher. 

& Meaning mine. » Husain. 7 &iyal 65, 

s The first railway to and from Phillaur was started in 1870. 
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The poet most probably was a Qadiri because in one of 
the lullabies written for his son, Saiyid Jalal, he calls Abdul 
Qadir Jllani one of the protectors of the child. 

Nabi Ali va hasan husain, aur pacave hazrat fatima hal kamal 
Gaus alazim shahe jilani huai turn par ab dial.^ 

The prophet, ‘Ali, Hasan and Husain and fifth, the honourable 
Fatima are perfect ; they and Shah Ghaus al-A‘zam ^ of Jilan 
are now all merciful to you. 

That Karam ^Ali belonged to the popular Sufi school is 
quite evident from his poetry, which lacks individuality and 
personality. It is in a way a versification of the ideas 
of various schools of religion, though Islamic thought 
predominates and occupies a higher place than the others. 
Krishna is praised in one poem, his playing with the gopis ^ 
is described in another, but in the one that follows these 
Muhammad is praised as the best of them all and is described 
as the cause of creation. Karam ‘All, therefore, is a typical 
example of popular Sufis flourishing in favourable conditions 
and in normal times.^ Besides these few hints on his life, 
all that we know is that Karam ‘Ali was an earnest seeker 
after God and that after his initiation into Suf iism by Husain 
he passed most of his time singing the praises of his Ikadl 
and through him of his God. 

The J^iydl of Karam ‘Ali comprises four kinds of 
poems. J^iyals are nothing but hdfls composed to be sung 
in different musical measures. A in Urdu means a 

‘ thought ’ or ‘ idea It is because of this that the kdfls^ 
which were various thoughts of the poet and were composed 
at different times, were gathered together and named 
As the l^iydls outnumbered the other poems, the 

^ Lori 12 in the 

2 One of many names of Abdul Qadir. 

2 Even the poet becomes one of the gopls and invites Krishna to 
come to play the game. 

4 There is a good deal of contrast between him and Fard Faqir* 
One lived in dijB&cidt and the other in happy times. 
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manuscript was named J^iyah These MfU, eighty in 
number, are of unequal length. A few are very lengthy 
while the others are moderately long. 

Ghazals, The manuscript also contains 17 ^azals. 
No Panjabi Sufi before Karam ‘Ali wrote gbazals. These 
lyrics are lengthy and are composed in Urdu interlarded 
vith many Persian and Arabic words. Panjabi words too 
are not infrequent. The language, on the whole, is poor 
and his prosody is not accurate, and this fact clcarty proves 
that his knowledge of Urdu was limited. 

Lons. These lullabies are twelve in number and were 
probably written some time after the birth of his son. 
Except the last two lines of the twelfth one, they are all 
in Panjabi. In most of them, Maula Ali or ‘Ali is called 
the protector of the child. This may be an indication that 
Karam ‘Ali was a Shl’a. 

Dohre. There are two dohre, the Hindi chand of eight 
luhk each, and one dohd as in Hindi poetry. They are aU 
in Panjabi. 

The book J^iydl is marked by the complete absence of 
method or system of arrangement or any traditional praising 
of God, his Prophet, and the saints. But the poems are 
full of music and have poetic flashes. Karam ‘Ali mostly 
employed popular metres and refrains for expressing his 
ideas, and this is responsible for a good deal of poetic 
beauty being imparted to his mediocre thought. Save the 
lorts the poems are full of Sufi effusions of a popular 
type, which make room for all doctrines and superstitions-# 
The sayings of the Qur'an, though engraved in Panjabi 
verse, lack that charm which they have in the poetry of 
‘Ali Haidar. 

That Karam ‘All wrote any poetry besides the Khiydl 
seems improbable. In any case this is his only work known 
to us. Now we proceed to give a few Mdydds to show their 
poetic beauty and the Sufi thought they contain. 
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Pir worship is the most conspicuous element of Karam 
poetry. Like any other popular Sufi he does not 
differentiate between the Beloved (God) and his teacher. 
His hMl is the Beloved to him and always remains so.^ 

Rondi nu malnu muddata hoiya kade 
deve an jamrl, dil nu tab nahi 
a pir husain dikhai ditti hoiya karam 
ah mal nihal, dil nu tab nahi.^ 

(I) have been crying for a long time, that he should come some 
time and manifest his splendour ; the heart has no peace.® Pir 
Husain came and made a manifestation ; (thus) Karam 'Ali» 
I became satisfied ; the heart has no peace. 

Again : 

Karam Ali lai Pir Husain shah 
chej bicha ke soiya ni.* 

Taking Pir Husain Shah (with him) Karam ^Ali spread the bed 
and slept,® 0 friend. 

The above sho'ws the attitude of the popular Sufi with 
regard to the Beloved. He is satisfied with his teacher and 
abandons all idea of union with the Beloved through his own 
efforts, entirely relying on the hadl to obtain it for him. 
The following will eliminate all doubt concerning the truth 
of our statement : 

Koi lavo ni pia nu mor, minnta kar karke 

Is de badale meriai mae deo hor kise nu tor mimita kar karke 

hauli haul! tusi karo ni gallE tusi pao na saiyo shor minnta kar 

karke 

Pir husain siva na koi, karam ali da hor, minnta kar karke.® 

A In Panjabi §uflism, a soeker is supposed to drown himself in the 
pl^ and then meet God, but once he ha;S found God, he becomes one with 
Him. Tiiough he talks much of One-ness, a popular §ufi is unable to 
feel or to understand it, and that is why his pir always remains God 
and the Prophet for him. 

2 Khiydl 78. 

^ This is the refrain of the poem. 

^ l^i/ydl 79. 

5 Meaning that having aoeepted Husain as his pir he is fully satisfied 
and ivs living without any further search for the Beloved, 
c laiydl 73. 
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JLet someone make the beloved come back ^ with many en- 
treaties. In his place, my mother, send somebody else (with 
many entreaties).^ Quietly, quietly carry on the conversation, 
make no noise, friends ; (with many entreaties). Talking 
sweetly of things take him back to the house ; (with many 
entreaties). (Because) save Pir Husain, Karam 'Ali has no 
other of his own ; (with many entreaties). 

Here in brief is Karam "All’s idea of God’s omnipresence 
which lie professes to see in all religions. For him it is God 
Himself who is working in each religion : 

Masala kar kar vaz karatida, kar kar loki jama bitthatlda 
din dia bata khub sunatlda, kufre islam pharia hai 
tilak laga ke matthe bassda, gal vice paihn janeu dassda 
otthe kar bhajan na rajj da, parh parh oh ofikaria hai 
kitthe isai bania farahgi, kare larai ban ban jahgi 
hatth tere hai mandl cahgi, dhar topi shimla uttaria hai.® 

Talking of the doctrines You arrange sermons and gathering the 
people seat them, and (then) many matters of faith ^ you tell 
them, (saying) Islam has shattered the false.® Putting the mark 
on the forehead You reside, wearing the sacred thread round 
the neck (You) show, there ® singing the praise You never get 
satisfied, studying and reading ^ You have uttered Om. Some- 
where You have become a foreign Christian and You fight 
becoming a warrior, in Your hand is good and evil, taking off 
the turban You have put on the hat. 

Before proceeding any further it would be advisable to 
state here that the popular Sufi’s concept of God’s omni- 
presence, though apparently there is no difference, is, in 
reality, a good deal different from that of an intelldctual 
Sufi. No doubt like the others he also sees God in both good * 
and evil, in chastity as well as in iniquity, in truth as well 
as in untruth.® But unlike them he fails to understand that 

1 Or change his mind to go on a voyage. 

2 This is the rahdu or refrain. 

3 J^iydl 9 . 

^ Islam. 

5 Non-Islamic religions like Christianity and Hinduism. 

6 In Hinduism. 

7 The Hindu religion, i.e. its scriptures. 

8 Karam *Ah, who sees God’s presence in different religions as shown 
above, sees it even in the dwellings of prostitutes and gamblers as : 

Jade tavaif de ghar jav§, utthe ki ki naz karavg. 
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fine but powerful point which maintains the balance and 
establishes the superiority of good over evil, of chastity over 
iniquity, of truth over untruth, and so on. What is this 
point ? We will now explain it. The intellectual Safi 
knows that God in His Own-Self is Truth, Light and Purity, 
but when He reflects Himself then He does it equally in 
good and in evil. To understand and see Him both in 
his personal and in his Omni-Self it is essential that the 
seeker should be like Him, i.e. like His Personal-Self. Truth 
can see Truth and therefore only that man can see Him 
who has become like Truth. Once Truth is realized in It- 
self, then it is a very easy matter for the seeker to see Him 
reflected in evil and untruth. Therefore the intellectual 
Safi^ concentrates all his forces to see Truth through the 
Truth, i.e. by becoming Truth. But the popular Safi’s 
efforts to seek the Truth through untruth are soon shadowed 
by ignorance, hence the realization of Truth remains a 
hypothesis, and mysticism becomes a body without the 
soul. Except for some rare exceptions the popular Safis 
eventually fall into ignorance, and believe that both good 
and evil, being two different aspects of the same God, are 
to be regarded as the same. And it is due to this great 
misunderstanding that their seats often became and become 
the centres of moral turpitude. 

The musical tunes in which Karam ‘Ali expressed his 
sentiments of divine love are popular in all Pafijabi, and 
■ more so in Sikh, circles. As an example we might quote : 

When You go in the house of a prostitute what coquetry You display 
there ? 

and 

Juai khanne de vice var var dao khele par sare dar dar 
Entering the gambling-house You bet, but all in fear. 

These aspects of God are misunderstood by the mystics and their followers 
alike. 

1 The orthodox is saved from falling into untruth and ignorance by 
his adherence to religious commandments. 
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Mere sine vajdi hul 

ishk piare di 

turan phiran thi ajiz kiti laggi kalej© sul, 
ishk piare di ^ 

eh dukkh laggia sanu kari hoye aram na mul 
ishk piare di 

je ikk vari daras dikkhave, malnu sare dukkh kabul, 
ishk piare di 

Karam Ali nu deve (hkhai mukkh yar da rabb rasul, 
ishk piare di ^ 

In my breast there is a stab ; the stab of dear love. It has 
disabled me from walking and in my heart is a terrible pain ; 
the pain of dear love. The disease that has caught me is 
serious, and not at all curable ; the disease of dear love. If 
once you ^ manifest yourself all trouble will be acceptable to 
me ; the trouble of dear love. To Karam ‘Ali, let there be 
manifested the face of the Beloved which is (like) God and his 
prophet ; ^ the face of dear love. 

Sometimes Karam ^Ali employs, besides musical tunes, 
even the words peculiar to the Sikh social and religious 
literature. Here is an example : 

Satt Gurl de earn! lagg piare satt gura de ® 

be mukkh hoiye mul na hargiz bhave tane dev© sara jagg 

sijjadio mul na mukkh hataiye bharm da toiiye tagg 

hijar farak de jo kujh andar sital hove agg 

jive rajha ban ban pali, hir de care vagg 

Karam Ali kar kar arjuiya dil nu laiye tbagg.® 

Be attached to the feet of the true guru, of the dear true guru ; 
though the world taunt thee, yet turn not thy face away (from 
him). Turn not thy face from worship, break the thread of 
doubt. Whatsoever is in separation, let that fir© become cool.® • 
May ho live who as Rajha becoming a herdsman grazes the 
cattle of Hir. Karam ‘Ali, by making petitions let us win the * 
heart of the true guru. 

1 Ishk piare dl is the refrain repeated at the end of each Kne. 

2 J^iydl 12. 3 The Beloved, i.e. God. 

4 It can be translated either ' the face of the beloved which is God 

and his Prophet % or ‘ which is Uke God and his Prophet 

6 The rahdu ‘ piare saU gura de ’ is to be repeated after each line. 

® Khiydl 59. 

7 Do not detach yourself from the guru. 

8 Whatever pains and troubles are experienced in separation, they 
are finished because the fire of separation is extinguished by attachment 
to the guru's feet. 
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In the poem given above the musical tune and the 
words satt gum^ carnl, bharm^ and sltal are aU peculiar to 
the Sikh religious songs of the Panjab. If one heard it 
being sung, one would at once take it for a Sikh song in some 
guru's praise. 

We have said already that Karam ‘All, like any other 
Sufi belonging to the popular school of thought, versified 
the beliefs of different religions and their various sects. 
Here are a few lines from one of his lengthy Ighiydls which 
serve as a vivid example. He speaks of Krishna and his 
playing JioU : 

Hori khelo biraj ke vasi hori khelo 

ko! uravat hai lal gulali koi phaikat hai pickari 

hamare mahal malkayo nahi ilyo lok karat hai hasi. 

And : 

Pir Husain ke jay duare karam ali jave dukh sare 
Goviad govind ke gtin gare, tere janam ki tute phSsi 
hori khelo, etc.^ 

Play holl, resident of Brij, play hol% some sprinkle Idhgnldll^ 
and some throw syringefols ; ^ but why have you not come to 
my palace ? The people are laughmg.^ 

And; 

By going to the door of Pir Husain, Karam ‘Ali, all troubles 
disappear ; ® sing the attributes of Govind,® (thus) the pain of 
rebirth ^ end. 

'Now we proceed to give specimens of his lorls. 
Though they are childish and amusing, yet they are interest- 

1 Ebiyal 62 . 

2 Red vegetable powder thrown at one another during the hoU 
“ festival m early spring, 

2 Of coloured water. 

^ People are laughing ironically at me because you have not come to 
play hoU with me. 

5 Troubles disappear because he teaches the name of God. 

6 Govind, a Hindu name of God, but mostly used for Krishna, the 
eighth incamation of the Hindus. 

7 Lit. hanging or execution. This is a Hindu idea according to which 
the human soul has to pass through many births before it attains salvation. 
The process of entering one life after another is abhorrent to the striving 
soul, who calls it hanging or execution. This eternal pain, says Karam 
‘Ali, ends by singing the attributes of God which procure salvation. 
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ing. They tell ns that Karam ‘Ali was overjoyed to have a 
son, whom he calls the light of his house. Such attachment 
is typical of a popular Sufi. 

Lon lai ve saiyad jalala 
khush hove dekhan vala 
tera maula ali rakkhvala 
ghar karam ali de ujala.^ 

Hear the lullaby of Saiyid Jalai, that the looker-on may be 
pleased, your master is ‘All the protector (and) light is in the 
house of Karam 'Ali. 

And again : 

Lori de de babal hass da, parh parh ' wajj hulla ’ phir dassda 
dui vaiham pare ho vassda, karam ali carh anhad bassda.® 

Singing the lullaby the father laughs, and over and over repeats 
wajj-hulld ; ^ the foolishness of dvaifa departs * and Karam ‘Ali, 
the soul mounts and dwells in the Eternal. 

Towards the end of his work is a doha which we believe 
the poet wrote some time before his death. In it he welcomes 
death and asserts that it would bring his troubles to an 
end. What his troubles were we do not know. Here is 
the dohd : 

Vakat akhiri a gaya, thalle maut paigham 
call karam shah caliye, jhagre mitan tamam. 

The last moment has arrived, the order of death is downstairs ; 
come, Karam ‘Ali, let us go, all troubles will end. 

^ lorl 18. • 

s ibid., Im 4. 

8 Wajj-hulld is the Panjabi fonn of the Arabic vaJku^Lldh meaning 
the face of God. The Sufis of the Panjab repeat it as one of their spiritual 
practices. ^ 

4 Dui in Panjabi means the fact of being two, and it is for this reason 
that the word is employed for dmifa, Dvaita represents that school of 
thought which takes God and his creation as two separate units and not 
one and the same, as is believed by the exponents of advaita. 



CHAPTER IX 

Some Mdstor Poets 
Karim Bakhsh 

A Panjabi manuscript in the library of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman 
caught our attention. On examination we found that it 
was written in a very neat hand, on old Panjabi paper. 
It could not have been less than seventy-five years old, 
perhaps it was more. 

This work, as Karim Balttsh himself states in the 
preface, was a Panjabi translation of Tafrthu'l Azkla fi'l 
Ambla of Abu’l Hasan ; most probably the author was a 
pupil of this Abul Hasan, though he does not say so ; but 
he has not forgotten to tell us that Abu’l Hasan was a dis- 
ciple of Shah Abdul ‘Aziz Muhaddas of Delhi. 

The translation in Panjabi is entitled TazkiratuH 
Ambla, At the end of the work, the translator attached a 
small Bara-Mdh, This Bdra-Mdh Muhammadl,^ as he calls 
it, amply proves what we said in the Introduction, that 
some Sufis imitated the Vaisnavas and sang of Muhammad 
in the same way as the latter sang of Krishna. Not only 
thisj but references made in such descriptions also point to 
Hindu customs, such as going to bathe on festival days, and 
changing of dress colours in mourning,^ etc. The Sufi’s 
, Mathura was Medina and he himself the forsaken Radha,® 
while his Gokul or Brindaban was the place of his residence. 
The Sufi’s months and their names were Panjabi ^ as was 

1 Bdra-Mdh Muhaminadl means twelve months on Muljiammad. 

2 See below the description of the second and the twelfth months. 

s Of course the name Radha was never mentioned. As we have 
already said, Hir replaces Radha in the Pahjab and so her name was used 
whenever it was necessary, 

^ The Panjabi months are the same as the Hindu months. The 
names, too, are as in Sanskrit, except that they are somewhat corrupted 
and differently pronounced. 
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his concept of the weather of each month, and he described 
his mystic condition accordingly. To illustrate the truth 
of our statement we give below the Bdra-Mdh Muharrmad% 
of Karim Bakhsh. 

Although we tried to discover the life-history of Karim 
Bakhsh we were unsuccessful. We only know that his 
taMkollua or nom-de-plume was ‘badar'} His custom of 
using ' b ' in the place of ‘ v ' indicates that he belonged 
either to the Jullundur or to the Hoshiarpur district. He 
was a Sufi, for an orthodox Muhammadan would not write 
in the strain in which he wrote his Bdra^Mdh. 


Bdra-Mdh Muhammadl ^ 

Cetar, the first month ot the year 

Cetar cintta har dam camke, taraf madine java mai 
pakara jali roze sandi ro ro hal sunava mal 
bha bichore biyog vikhaya vasalo pani pavS mal 
je kar yari kare nasibt badar pia ang lava mal 

Vesdhh^ the second month of the year 

Karan besakh taiyan saiya ralmil nahavan javan nS 
utth utth pave palahg darinda mal tatti de khavan nu 
mal tatti te tatt bhalatti jami darad uthavan nu 
tere bajh rasula kehra kad^ hal sunavan nu 

Jeth, the third month 

Jetho heth gama de ai darad bichora khada je 
jald madine" saddo hazrat nahi ajiz mar jada je 
khak sare te cak gariba jogi bhes batSda je 
ai jan iaba te hazrat dam dam darad satada je 

Ear, the fourth month 

Har mahine hare ghata ro ro hal bajavS mal 
duti dushman kuU zamana kyo kar jan baoava mal 
con chuppe bhaiya kol5 taraf madine javl mal 
oh kehira din bhagi bharya jad piya ahg lavS mal 

1 TazkircUu'l AifrMd, Preface. 

2 TaSikirc^u^l AmUa,p^. 211-12. 
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Sdvan, the fifth month 

Savan saun na hirho deda ro ro cika mara mal 
aih maihbub habib khnda de kis dar jaye pukarl mai 
dushman pale duti vehra kikar umar guzara mal 
ai jan laba le jani jan tere to vara mat 


Bhddro, the sixth month 

Bhadrd bhah bichore bhavaki, jal bal kola hova gi 
khali maihal daravan saiyo, haju har parova gi 
ghar de vali zat na puccM, kis agge ja rovagi 
cal madine khavind agge hun hatth bannh khalovSgi 

Asoji the seventh month 

Asoj as nahi kujh baki mal asi kurladi ha 
tere dard bichore hazrat khun jigar da khidi hS 
likkhia lekh nasib azal da ai jholi hun padi ha 
sarvare alam dohi jahani teti goli badi ha 


Kattak, the eighth month 

Kattak kaun sune fariada tu sarvar sultana hai 
tu mahbub rasul khuda da vali dohi jahani hai 
teri khatir paida hoya, jo jimil asmana hai 
dunia andar hashar dihaye tu mera khasmana hai 

Magghar, the ninth month 

Magghar mukk rahi ha hazrat ay karo dil dari mal 
lakkh lakkh vari vari java ghol ghata ikk vari mal 
khesh kabila ghol ghumava ho kurban nakkail mal 
je ikk jhat measar ave dohi jahani tari mal 

P6h, the tenth month 

Poh mahine sarvar bajhS jo sang mere biti je 
shala dushman nal na hove jahi bichore kiti je 
ki akkhS mal ishk kavliS maut ape mang liti je 
zaihar payali ishke vali mit akkhi mal pit! je 


Mdghf the eleventh month 

Mahl magh na mal ghar aye khali sej darEvegi 
paiya barafa sardi shuraki, sardi pir khapavegi 
beli meli sang na beli badar haveU khavegi 
ah hazrat didar vikkhao thok kaleje javegi 
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PJiagan, the twelfth month 

Phagan bhukkhi suhe sade tal bajhS kujh yad nahl 
guzaria sal na sajjan aye ja koi faryad nahi 
aih maqbul rasul khuda de bin tere dil shad nahi 
jay pukara vice madine kyo hundi imdad nahi. 

^ In cetar^ worry is ever lively ; I should go to Medina ; 
(and) holding the lattice ^ attached to the tomb,^ weeping, 
weeping I tell my state ; the fire of separation has disunited 
us ; on it I pour the water of union ; if destiny ordains our 
friendship, badar, I would embrace the dear one. 

^ In ves&kh, my friends ^ make preparation to go together 
to bathe, ^ my bed ® rises and attacks me like a wild beast 
to eat me, the hot one ; I, the hot one, enveloped with 
heat, am born to undergo pain ; without you, 0 apostle 
(Muhammad), whom should I find to tell my condition to ? ® 

‘ In jeth, I am buried under sorrow,^ the pain of separa- 
tion devours me ; call me soon to Medina, 0 Hazrat, or poor 
I shall die ; (smearing) ashes on the head ® I, the poor cow- 
herd, change into a yogfs garb I am near death, 0 
Ha^rat, eYOTj minute pain troubles me. 

‘ In the month of hdr, I heave sighs and, crjdng, sing my 
tale ; the whole age is a back-biting enemy how can I 
save my life ? Hiding and in secret from my brothers 

^ The walls of the tombs of great Muhammadan celebrities in India 
generally have latticed walls, and visitors are not allowed beyond them. 

2 The tomb of the Prophet. 3 Qirl friends. 

i In vaisdkh or vesdkh fails tho festival of the New Year’s day when 
the Hindus, especially Hindu women, go to the river or some such place to 
bathe. Generally fairs are held outside the bathing-places, whore people 
enjoy themselves. 

5 He imagines that in the absence of the dear one tho bed assumes a 
cruel aspect as if it wanted to eat him up. 

® Meaning, ‘ whom could I find greater than you to whom to tell my 
sorrow ? ’ 

7 ' I am buried imder sorrow ’ is a Panjabi expression meaning that 
sorrow lias overpowered me. 

8 A Hindu yoglc practice. A sign of renunciation. 

9 When RSjha could not obtain Hir in marriage he became a yogi 
ov joglf a Hindu recluse. The poet forgets that he is leplaeing the heroine 
and so it could not be Rajha but Hlr. 

10 ' The world talks against me behind my back. Between the separa- 
tion from you and an unsympathetic world, bow am I to live ? ’ 

u Here the poet again becomes Hir and says that like her he goes to 
meet Eajha (Rasul) without her brothers’ knowledge. 
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towards Medina I go ; what a lucky day that will be when I 
embrace my dear one. 

* In savan, separation does not let me sleep, weeping, 
weeping I scream ; ah beloved, dear to God.^ to which door 
shall I go and call ? ^ Enemies whom I cherished, aU of 
them slander me ; how shall I pass my life ? ^ Life has come 
to the lips (I am near death). 0 my life, I sacrifice my life 
for you. 

^ In bhddrd, the fire of separation has kindled ; I will 
burn and become coal ; these vacant palaces firighten me, 
0 friends a garland of tears will I make ; the master of the 
house® has not asked for me.® Before whom shall I go and 
weep ? ’ Let us go to Medina ; before my Lord with joined 
hands shall I stand.® 

‘ In asoj, no more hope remains, I, the sinner, am 
wailing; because of® the pain of separation from you, 0 
Hazrat, I am tasting the blood of my heart ; my destiny 
was written in eternity, and that I am now receiving in my 
bosom : Lord of the world in both the worlds, I remain 
your humble slave. 

‘ In kattak, who will hear my complaints (when) you are 
sovereign and Lord ? you the beloved apostle of God, 
are master of both the worlds ; for you alone was created 

3 Muhammad, whom God declares as his dear one in some hadts. 
help. 

3 Those whom I loved and cared for have turned out to be back- 
biting enemies. 

4 Girl friends. 

•• 6 Meaning, * master of my body 

^ Zdt» which hterally means caste, species or essence, is here employed 
in a diflferent sense, implying that he has not asked for my person. 

If a husband, not caring for his wife, leaves her, she approaches 
people who, intervening, influence him and make him accept her again. 
But in this case Muhammad, the beloved of God, is the husband, and so 
there remains no one to influence him. 

8 The Indian and especially the Hindu way of begging pardon. 

s Due to the pain of your absence. 

10 ‘ When you are the only Lord who would dare to attend to my 
complaints against you ? ’ 

11 The Prophet Muhammad. 
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all that is sky and earth ; in this world my days are like the 
last judgement, you are my Lord.^ 

‘ In maggliar I am ending my day,^ 0 Hazrat, come and 
hearten me ; lakh and lakh times I may be sacrificed for you, 
but let me be sacrificed once and for all ; I will sacrifice 
my family and friends ^ and I, worthless one, being devoid 
of quality, will sacrifice myself ; if I get one favourable 
dance, I am saved in both worlds. 

‘In the month of poh, without the Lord, what has 
happened to me ? O God, grant it may not happen, even 
to an enemy, what separation has done to me ; what should 
I, a morsel of love, say ? I have myself asked for death ; 
the cup of love’s poison I have drunk with closed eyes. 

‘ In magh, my love has not come home, the empty bed 
wiU frighten me ; the snows have fallen, the cold has 
increased, the pain of the cold will trouble me ; the 
friend and companion is not with me, badar, the empty 
building will eat me ; ah ! J^a^rat, give me a glimpse of 
you (or else) the injury will reach my heart. 

‘ In phagan I am hungry,^ red has become plain,® without 
you I remember nothing ; the year has passed, the dear 
one has not come, of that I do not complain.® 0 God’s 
approved apostle, without you my heart is not happy ; 
shall I go and call in Medina 1 Why have I not been 
helped V 

1 The confusion and tumult is followed by the day of resurrection. 
Then the faithful will be saved. The poet here remmds the Prophet that' 
after this separation he would have a better lot, being his faithful follower. 

2 ‘ I am approaching my end.’ » 

3 There is a custom among the Panjabis that in order to ward off 
evil from a person, money or some other article is passed over his head 
and is then distributed among the poor, or (if an eatable) thrown away 
to animals or birds. 

4 Hxmgry for union. 

6 An abandoned woman, according to Hindu custom, is not supposed 
to wear red (the Hindu auspicious colour) and decorated dresses. Her 
clothes are simple and colourless. 

^ Because, being himself devoid of good actions, he placed his hope 
in the divine Grace. 
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A few extant pages of a Panjabi manuscript in the 
library of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman contain some compositions 
of a poet named Bahadur. Judging from the language and 
the Sufi beliefs we can place this unknown poet somewhere 
between the years a.d. 1750 and 1850. He tells us that, 
being a passionate man, he trespassed on the rights of other 
people, which turned friends into enemies, and he was 
insulted almost every day. Then he met his teacher Pir 
Muhammad who, throwing a veil over his past, put h im on 
the path of divine love. Bahadur thenceforward became a 
wandering faqlr and it is because of this that he designates 
himself a gandila, or nomad, as : 

Meri zat gandili ahi har dam mahgdi fazal ilahi 

asi gahdile zat kamine sabh koi sathd darda 

mahgan khair jaiye jis verhe dur dur chur chur karda 

ape jhirke ape deve sath5 kujh na sarda. 

My tribe is nomad (and) ever begs ^ God’s compassion ; I am a 
nomad, low of caste ^ and ail people fear me ; in whatever street 
I go to beg, it says, go away, go away.® You ^ yourself re- 
proach me, and you yourself give.^ I am capable of nothing. 

As is evident from his verse BahUdur was very much 
influenced by the Vedanta philosophy, but in rather a crude 
way. 'Other Hindu doctrines, such as harma, yoga^ and 
mayd, also influence his personal Sufi convictions. The 
cosmogony of mdyd, however, was the most cherished con- 
viction of Bahadur. He calls it a bangdlan, i.e. a woman 

^ The nomad tribes in the Pahjab often live by begging. 

2 The nomads are considered to be of low caste by Panjabis of all 
denominations. 

8 The nomads, being casteless and dirty in their habits, are avoided 
by the people of the street where they go to beg. They are kept at a 
distance but are given aims. 

4 Meaning God. 

5 The poet wants to say that God in one of His aspects scolds him 
through the people of the street where he goes to beg, and m another gives 
him alms through the same people. 
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magician of Bengal,^ and he composed a work on the subject 
called Bangalan-Nama} 

It would be unwise, after the perusal of the two extant 
pages of this work, to discuss Bahadur’s conception of 
may a. But it would not be out of place to refer here to 
what the poet meant by it. To him maya was an imper- 
ceptible power which could play with man’s physical and 
spiritual faculties, but it was not necessarily a deceptive 
malefactor. He attributed a mystic’s indulgence in divine 
love, as well as a king’s love of aggressive conquest and 
his ultimate disappearance from the world, to the magic 
flute-playing of this bangdlan, mdyd : 

Alim fazil pandit dane, sun sun bin hoye mastane 
bhul gai puja niyat dugane, aisi prem jhaii sir pai 
dekho kaun bahgalan ai, aisi raskar bin bajai 
mir malik badshah unani, dave thakke kar naphsani 
khir khir bag hoye gul faru, rahi hukumat na ikk rai 
dekho kaun bangalan ai, aisi raskar bin bajai.® 

The learned, scholars, 'paupdita and wise men, listening to the 
flute become intoxicated ; pujd ^ forgotten, they have now 
another intention, such magic of love has been put in their 
head.® See what bangalan has come and how perfectly she has 
played the flute ! Mlrs, malihs ® and the Greek emperor ^ were 
exhausted with their worldly desires. The garden blossomed 
but the flowers have faded,® not a grain of authority remains. 
See what bangalan has come, and how perfectly she has.played 
the flute ! 

1 Bengal was known to be the home of magic and sorcery, and Bengali 

women were thought to be the most proficient in those arts. It is for this 
reason that Bahadur calls mdyd a bangalan. * 

2 The two extant pages of the MS. are in the above-mentioned 
Library. 

s Bangdlan-Ndmd. 

^ Pajd here indicates the religious dogmas and not the Hindu cult 
ritual. 

5 Magic words are often blown or whispered on the head of the 
person whom the magician desires to bring under control. 

® These are the titles of Mussulman kings and noblemen. 

7 Alexander the Great, 

8 The kings and emperors, who, says the poet, blossomed and faded 
like flowers after a short-lived glory. 
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Bahadur’s idea about the attainment of Unity is expressed 
in the following couplet : 

Sang sabar gudela kalma gur eh saz bataya 
kasrat band namaz dhundhaliS rah vaihdat de laya. 

Put on the guise of patience, take the rug of the halmd} This 
method the teacher has taught me. By the prayers of an 
ascetic he has brought me out of the fog,^ and put me on 
the road to unity. 

Bahadur’s style, though apparently simple and easy, 
is really somewhat complicated. He employs words and 
terms which are common but subtle in meaning, which 
fact makes the task of literal translation more than usually 
diflBcult. He is not very profound, and his understanding 
of Suflism seems crude but practical. It would be unjust 
to say more as we have only a few specimens of his poetry 
before us. 

An Unknown Poet 

Another set of pages of an extant manuscript helps us 
in the study of SUfi poetry. The poems contained in these 
pages are in the Panjabi language as it is spoken in the 
south-east Panjab, overlaid with Hindi and Persian words. 
The work contains no reference to the author or to the time 
and place of composition. The only indication of time is 
the style, which clearly shows that it was written in the 
eighteenth century a.d. 

The poems are the only ones of their kind, as they 
gxpound the SGfi doctrines as then understood in the 
Panjab. In a poem partly illegible the author states that 
the ‘ author of lOiamsa knew it Prom this we can 
conclude that the author of this unknown verse was most 
probably a Qadiri Sufi. Whoever the author may have 
been, the verse is of great value. 

1 This indicates the particular kind of dress that wandering §ufi» 
are supposed to put on. 

2 Out of ignorance. 
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xplaiiis the four stages of the disciple or the 


jan piare, har har jako taur nayare 
. sakhupat jano tarayapad ka sirar pacchano 
sut pacchano, bhi malkut supan ko jano 
:> jabrut pacchtoo tarayapad lahut ko jano. 

four stages, dear, each one of which has separate 
at, supan, sahhupat and tarayapad, of these know 
The jdgrat state recognize as ndsut,^ and know 
stands for supan ; recognize sakhupat as jabrut,^ 
b tarayapad is Idhut.^ 

ing poem presents the original Sufi belief 
iivine Spirit is infused into the human spirit 
egins to feel with the former, then is attained 
f'hHaqq : 

hi ko man mg dharo yani hak ko hak mg daro 
•ani kare tab jan hak mg kali dhare 
i dhayan lagaya ho har har mg samaya. 

eat Essence (Truth) in your mind, that is to say, 
to the Real. One who performs such an action 
genee ^ on the Real. He who has thus fixed his 
coming God has entered into God.^ 

tnce of a plr was indispensable for a Sufi 
slamic lands. In India, under the influence 
It, the plr was no longer sought after for 
guidance but in order to represent God to 
til the disciple lost his individual soul in 

rat is the stage of humanity. 

e stage of the angels. 

hird stage, that of power, 

ist stage, that of Divinity. 

lere means citt or the awakened mind. 

s with the following of the great Al-^allaj : 

i is mingled in my spirit even as wine is mingled with 
water. 

jrthing touches Thee, it touches me, io in every case 
art I. 

)m Professor Nicholson’s The Mystics of Islam,, p, 161.) 
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}hat of his fir he could not merge in the Great SouL This 
s explained in the following lines : 

Tan man gur me mar ke gur apana maro 
Mahimath m5 dar ke auhahg ^ pukaro. 

Slaying body and soul in the teacher, slay your own entity, and 
then, merging this ^ in the Great-Essence, call " I am 

The poet then proceeds to explain some other doctrines 
a,nd dogmas, but much of the MS. is illegible. We give two 
3 f the remaining legible poems which represent the mystic 
beliefs of the poet. 

Jad berahgi rang banaya vayfati ho rup vikhaya 
berangi se rang Hyaa din kufar ho jang racaya 
jad berahgi rang gavli jhagra jhaha sab mit jai 
bin mursMd eh sirar na pave murakh andh malecch kahave. 

When the Colourless (God) took on colour, becoming mortal (He) 
manifested Himself. He, the mortal, brought colour from the 
Colourless, Islam and paganism resulted and war commenced. 
When the Colourless takes this colour away then quarrel and 
struggle all cease. Without a plr this secret is not found,^ and 
the fool (seeker) is called blind and unclean. 

How the seeker conceives of religion when his self is 
lost in the Self is explained here : 

Nure ahmadi kiya pasara kya pirthi kya ambar sara 
jab sunna da bhurna bhuria avval nur Muhammad uriya 
yaih hai voh khatar-ullah anfas awal hai kul da maula. 

The light of Ahmad ® spread itself on earth and sky, when doubt 
arose about the sunna, ^ then first the light of Muhammad 
burst out, that is, it is the illumination of God, but the 
Primeval Spirit ® is Lord of all. 

1 Sanskrit aham in Panjabi is auhang. 

‘ Then put the guru containing you, in God.’ 

3 Meaning, ® Then say I am the truth ’ or ‘ I am God ’ (aham brahm). 
The poet has given the first word of the formula ‘ aham brakm ’ and leaves 
the remainder to be added by his reader. 

4 How, after the knowledge is taken bark by God, quarrels and wars 
finish and the seeker is illuminated, can only be Imown through the 
murskid. 

5 The revelation made to Ahmad or Muhammad which is Islam. 

6 Practical example or mnna of Muhammad and other prophets 
who came before him. 

7 Islam. 


s The Pure and Eternal SouL 



CHAPTER X 

The Sufi Poets of the Nihbtbenth Cbntuey 

Before closiog this dissertation we will speak of a few 
S’ufi poets of mediocre talent. Those Sufis who received 
inspiration from personal spiritual experience and acquired 
knowledge by assiduous study of religions and philosophies 
had begun to disappear at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century a.d. In fact the real Stifi ceased to exist after 
Hashim. Consequently the clear flowing stream of Shfi 
poetry soon became a stagnant pooL The two chief causes 
of this stagnation were : (1) political changes, eventually 
followed by a new outlook on life ; and (2) the selfishness of 
the gaddt-nisMns and the ignorance of the Sufis. 

In 1801 the Panjab proper came under the rule of 
Ran jit Singh and remained under him until 1839. At the 
beginning of his reign, Ranjit Singh was engaged in warfare, 
and it was only towards the end that he began to encourage 
and patronize the arts. His death in 1839 was followed 
by confusion and anarchy and gave a severe blow to the 
slowly reviving arts. This confusion was followed by 
fresh wars, and in 1848 the Pahjab came under English 
rule. The new rule saw the advent of a new age and changed 
the whole outlook. The Panjabis were now whole-heartedly 
engaged in adapting themselves to the new life and the new 
cultural and scientific ideas ; practical considerations had 
ascendancy over everything else, and Sufi mysticism fell 
into oblivion. 

The well-to-do and intelligent people being engaged in 
new activities, Sufiism became the sole property of the gaddh 
nisMna and the lower classes. The former, like any other 
hereditary incumbents, found no charm in Sflfi thought. 
If they still clung to it and tried to propagate it, it was 
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not for love of mysticism but because it had become a 
means of earning a livelihood. They did not mind to what 
low state of moral and spiritual degradation it sank, so 
long as they could amass wealth.^ Most of them hankered 
after position and power and entered different trades and 
professions. Others entered Government service and left 
the chaise of their mystic centres and the duties connected 
with them in the hands of paid servants. So the seats of 
Sufi culture were soon plunged into deep ignorance. 

The lower classes, however, still remained faithful to 
Sufiism, and Sufi teachers thenceforward came from these 
classes. Such popular Sufis lacked the education and 
culture of the orthodox mystic, nor had they the intellect 
and wisdom of the philosopher. To such Sufis mysticism 
was nothing more than the matter of a few dogmas. When 
they had accepted a p%r, observed the did,, had worn a 
patched mantle and tied a woollen thread round their 
necks, then they were qualified Sfifis. Mental concentration, 
meditation, and intelhgent study, which formerly occupied 
the major part of a Sufi’s time, were forsaken. 

Music and dancing which were often patronized and 
practised by the former Sufis in the nineteenth century 
were replaced by mujra^ and fcaZs.® The natural sequel 
to this ignorance and degeneration was an utter mental 
sterility. The poets who were the outcome of this Sufiism, 
therefore, were nothing but clever tukh-bands or rhymesters. 
They repeated the thought of their celebrated predecessors 
in different words but in the same style and verse-forms. 
Their poetry was a faint echo and a poor repetition of the 

^ All the gadd%-nuh%ns are rich people, and some of them are 
millionaires. 

2 A nautch-party. The dancers are generally prostitutes. 

3 In ancient mysticism hdl was a mental state or condition procured 
through Divine Grace, but in later mysticism it is a sort of ecstasy mingled 
with frenzy. The hdl is played by the followers at the §ufi shrines. The 
person who plays it is believed to be possessed by some holy spirit and 
makes prophecies regarding the future, etc. 
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ideas of those who preceded them. But they were hailed 
as poets because, as an old Panjabi proverb says : 

Jitthe hor nahi otthe harind i pardhan ai. 

Where there is no other (tree), the castor-tree is chief. 

Most of these poets wrote one or more stharfls or a 
bar amah or a few kafia. There is a great number of such 
poets but we will speak here only of a few well-known 
ones among them. 

Ghuldm Mustafa Ma^mum 

This poet was born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The preface to his work entitled 8hamd^-e-Ishq 
contains a few lines of Persian verse in which he introduces 
himself in this manner : 

‘ My name is Ghulam Mustafa and my ta^allus or 
nom-de^plume is Magbmiim, My place of residence is 
Maulvani on the bank of the river. My district is LyaUpur 
which is a new town, but its water, air, and scenery are for 
the peace of the soul.’ ^ 

In this passage Maghmum tells us that LyaUpur ‘ is a 
new town but then he calls it both a district and a town. 
We know that LyaUpur town existed long before, but the 
district was constituted on 1 December 1904.^ 

So it seems that Ma^mum brought out his Shama^-e- 
^Ishq only after 1904. But when was it written ? After a 
careful study of the work we came to the conclusion that the 
poems found in this work were wncitten at different times of 
the poet’s life and that it was only towards the end of his 
life that he collected and published them.^ 

Shama^-e-^Ishq ^ contains Panjabi poetry greatly over- 
laid by Persian words and phrases. It opens with the 

1 Sharm^-e-*Ishq, MS., p. 1. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer of India, VoL 11, Panjab, 1908, pp. 219 and 223. 

8 Many Panjabis agree with us. 

4 This manuscript is the property of Dr Hifz-ur-Bahman of Lahore. 
It is not complete Only the first 72 pages are intact ; the last few were 
lost during a fire at the owner’s house. 
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Icalma followed by the praise of God and the Prophet. 
Then it is divided into three bobs or chapters. 

The first chapter contains gbazala and kdfts. The 
second bdb has a siharfl. The third and last bdb of the 
manuscript contains women’s sayings and comprises hdfls 
and ^azals. 

The poems of the first chapter are full of Persianism. 
The poet, in the conventional way of that language, sings 
of the bulbul, the nargis, and wine. These compositions, 
to confess the truth, are beyond the comprehension of a 
Panjabi knowing only his own mother-tongue and the 
ordinary Urdu. The poems of the second bdb repeat the 
same thought in different words and are full of Persian 
words. In the third bdb the poet speaks of his Beloved like 
a Panjabi woman. There are very few Persianisms in this 
chapter. 

From a literary point of view the verse of Ma^mum 
is commonplace. It lacks individuality and vivacity. 
None of the wailing and weeping for the Beloved creates 
any effect on the reader. His poetry, in fact, is like a 
body without a soul. But he seems to be a clever rhymer 
and he possessed a good knowledge of the Persian language. 

Ma^mum wrote another poem named Qissd Kapard. 
We have not been able to find any manuscript of this work. 

IVe now give two examples of his Panjabi ^ verse : 

Sin sail vichore di jhal ve rahia 
shama vang patang jal bal ve rahiS 
sun hot baloca khan punnu 
c mera din islam iman punnu. 

mera do jag man tiidn punnu 
hun hal sassi takk an punnu 
tati ret thall tatti jal ve rahiS 
sute naram nihalan ral ke punnu 
gal dal bahi gal val ke punnu 
suti chadd gi5 val chal ke punnu 
lio sar bimar na val ke punnu.^ 

1 By Panjabi we mean that which contains no Persian words. 

2 Shama* ch. iii, p. 59. 
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Sm : I am bearing the pcun of separation ; like light and moth, 
I am flaming and burning ; listen O Hot, Biloc Pannu Khan, my 
religion, Islam and faith are Punnu. He is my pride and 
honour in both worlds ; Punnu, now come and see the condition 
of Sassi. The sand of tlie desert is hot and I am hot and 
burning. We slept together in a soft covering, Punnu, 
encircling our arms round each olher’s necks, Punnu (but) you 
left me sleeping, cunningly deceiving me, Punnu. Punnu, you 
have not inquired after the state of the sick one. 

The above is incoherent in thought and misses the real Sj^)irit. 
Here is another poem : 

He hijar hiehore tere dilbar jigar kaleje taya 
jalbal raha vajud tamami virhon (*ikha macaya 
marne andar shakk na koi, dam labS par aya 
jam vasal Maghmum lurinda, turya rub tarhaya.^ 

He : your separation, Beloved, has heated my heart. All my 
body is burning, separation has raised the burning pyre. There 
is no doubt about death ; life has come to the lips. Magjmimrh 
desired the cup of union but (his) soul departed thirsty. 

Qhulam ^usain Kelianvala 

This poet was born in the nineteenth century. Nothing 
is known about him except that he belonged to Kelianvala 
on ihe banks of the Chenab river. He has written two 
siharfls on Hir’s love, entitled Stharfl Hlr, and one Bam- 
mah.^ 

His style is simple and lacks that artificiality so notice- 
able in Ma^mum, His thought was old but ho imparted 
feeling to it. A couple of his poems are given below ; 

Mim mutthia kutthil ishk tere 

gai zauk vice viha rSjha 
Hoi nafi teri asbat pieche 

chaddi apani zat safat rijha 
hoi mahav tasvir mal husan tere 

dite vahim khial utha rajha 
baki zat hai zat husain teri 

rahi lu lu de vice sama rSjha,® 

1 ibid., eh. ii, p. 46. 

2 These small works are published all over the Pah jab and can be 
had from any bookseller. 

S Stharfl Hlr. 

9 
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Mim : I am enamoured of your love and in happiness I am lost, 
Rajha. I have become negative for your positive and I have 
lost my own entity and qualities, Raj ha. I am engrossed in 
your beauty’s picture and all foolish thoughts I have given up* 
What remains of my own substance, says Husain, is your 
substance which is present in each pore, RIjha. 

Hlr replies to her mother's good counsel in this uiannei : 

Be bass matti sand dass iiahi 

aoS samjh leiai teii rass mlai 
kabe val kareni e kand ineil 

kehri nal hadis de dass mrai 
rSjhti jan de vice makan mera 

riba jiv nahi mere vas mSai 
mahi nal Husain faidr host 

terc kherit de sir bhass mSaj.^ 

Be : enough, give us no moie advice, have understood your 
meaning, mother. You turn my back to the ka‘aha, according 
to which liadls,^ motliei, tell me I Rijha is the shelter of my 
life, my soul is not under my control, mother. With the be- 
loved, Husain. I will be a faqir and on the head of your Icherus 
will be ashes, mother. 

Muhammad Bln 

Muhammad Din was a devotee of the Cishti saint 
Shai^ ‘Ali MaWidum Hu|wm^ of Lahore.^ His 'plr was 
Mira Shah, who, according to the poet, is buried in 
Lakkhanwal in the Gujrat district. He was employed as a 
munshi or secretary but, being an initiated Cishti, he called 
himself a faqly.^ His secular teacher was one Maulvi 
Mahbub ^Alam. In the end of his athavdrd, he wrote a 
long supplicatory poem fur the long life of his teacher 
and his progeny.® 

Ill all he wrote tuo slKarfls on divine love, one slharft 
on his MeTiJ Muhamaiad Abliraf, of whom we will speak 
later, one hdra-rndh, aid one athardrd. All these works, 

1 Hlr Husain • 

2 Muhammadan traditional iaw whieb has various branches and 
.sections. 

s See Introduction, p. svii. 

4 MS. of his work, sllarfi No. 1, p. 7. 

& MS., slharfi No, 2, p. 21. 


6 MS., p, 23. 
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together with bara-mahs by Muhammad Ashraf, are found in 
the manuscript ^ we have studied. 

Muhammad Din’s slharfl on Ashraf is unique in Shfi 
literature, not as a literary or mystic document but as the 
life record of a fellow Sufi, Its worth is enhanced because 
it throws light on the methods of the popular Sufi teachers. 
Tlie teacher Mira Shah or Ms gaddl-nisMn locked up 
Muhammad Ashraf, an enthusiastic seeker, in did or seclusion 
and made him fast for one full year, after which period he 
unlocked the door and brought him out : 

Sin sal hoya cile vice sohne, sohne murshid ne phera payai.^ 

Sin : when for a year the handsome one has been in did, then 
the handsome teacher returned. 

This seclusion or solitary confinement, as is natural, 
made Ashraf look different — most probably he looked like a 
ghost. The very sight of him was enough to frighten people. 
When he appeared in public, men and women fainted, but 
the credulous poet attributes this to the spiritiial beauty 
which he believed Ashraf liad attained during the period of 
seclusion. 

Rannt mard ho gaye bihosh sare 
mukkh dekhdia nu lagi sag sa!.® 

All women and men fainted, seeing the face they were trans- 
fixed.^ 

This seclusion, says the poet, procured Ashraf the 
divine vision, and, becoming a faqlr, he began to wander in 
the streets, but died soon after. His death is proof enough 
that he lost his liealth while he was in seclusion, although 
his plr and fellow disciples attiibuted it to his anxiety to 
meet the Beloved. This sufficiently illustrates to what a 
low state Sufiism had sunk in the hands of hereditary 
successors and popular saints. 

1 This MS. is in the Library of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman and appears to be 
in the handwriting of the author. 

2 MS., Slhc^l Ashraf, p. 15. ® ibid., p. 16, 

i With a smj or spear. 
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Besides this siJiarf^ on Ashraf which is written in a 
pat'ietic style there is nothing, extraordinary in the vertee of 
M-uhaij'iiad Bin. 11 is simple, commonplace and scjond- 
liand. We will now quote a few lines from his verse : 

Wau vaklit niza da an pahimou 

avi ghari o sajjana vastai 
tere isbk ne mar khavar kifci, 

kai'i kari o sajjana vasfcai 
bori tliilhi si ivshk mizaj vali 

par karl o sajjana vastai 
Muhammad din kande khari sikkni ha 
]ai par o sajjana vastai.^ 

Wiin : the last moment has arrived, come home, 0 friend, for the 
sake of (God).^ Your love has made me wretched, make me 
right or fit, 0 friend, for God’s sake. My boat of love’s tem- 
perament has been loosed (from the bank), take it across, 0 
friend, for God’s sake. Muhammad Bin, standing on the 
slioic I am pining ; take me across, 0 friend, for God’s sake.^ 


MxOmmmii Ashraf 

We have already spoken of Ashraf in our account of 
Muhammad Din, whose fellow disciple he was. His sincere 
desire to attain union with God led him to accept a spiritual 
teacher and guide who turned out to be very incompetent. 
He lost his health, which failed in a cila of a year’s duration, 
and so died shortly afterwards. 

Thyo of his bam-malis are found in Muhammad Din’s 
manuscript. A few lines from the pen of this unfortunate 
po^t will not be out of place here. 

Magli mail! tere bajho phirnia mast divaiii ji 
ucca kukE ah vi aisi, sane na dil da jtoi ji 
sabh jag alim tere nuro suj*at da lasilni jl 
Muhammad ashraf sai bajho alve umar vihant jL^ 

MS , slliarplso. 2, p. 20. 

2 Literally mstdl can be tran=!]ate(i ‘ for the sake but in fact it Htands 
for ‘ for the sake of God \ 

3 These lines in spirit, ihyme. and vocabulary seem to have been 
borrowed from Fazal Shah’s Sohnt. When Sohnl was drOT!\ning in the 
Chenab she spoke in this strain, 

4 Bdfa-mdh, I, p. 11, 
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In magh without thee, 0 beloved, I walk intoxicated and sense- 
less, sire. Loudly I wail, and similar is the sigh, but the beloved 
of my heart does not hear, sire. All the world has knowledge 
from your light, in appearance you are peerless, sire, Muham- 
mad Ashraf, without the Master life is aimlessly passed, sire. 

Magh majhi cher savele av! 

analhakk di bin bajavi 
mukkh t5 ghuhgat eaa uthavi 

ajiz tai daras karavi 
nosha shauh kadi phera pavi 

ashraf tai yar malavi.^ 

In magh, graze the cattle and return early and play the flute of 
ana%Haqq, Take the veil off your face and let the helpless 
have a glance. Bridegroom Lord, some time visit me, and let 
Ashraf meet the Beloved. 

Haddit-Ullah 

Haddit-UUdh was born in Lahore some time in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and died there in the 
twenties of the twentieth century. He was and is still 
believed to be a Sufi. Whoever he may have been, his 
poetry is tinged with Sufi beliefs, but there is nothing new 
in it except the words and phrases. All else is the property 
of his predecessors. 

He wrote a number of a stharfts and a bdra-mah . Below 
is a * month ’ from his famous Bdra-mah : 

Magh mahine mahi bajhS, jo kujh 
mal sang bit! je 
Shala dushman nal na hove, 

jehi bichore kiti je. 

Kohlu vMg jan tatti di 

pirh ishk no liti je 
Jannan oho gall Mdayat, 

zahar ishk jin piti je.- 

In the month of Magh without the beloved what has happened 
to me ? God grant it may not happen even to an enemy, what 
separation has done to me. As in the oil-press the life of this 
hot one has been pressed and taken by love. They alone know 
this state, Hadait, who have drunk the poison of love,® 

1 II, p. 12. 2 p, a. 

3 There is some influence of Hashim here. 
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SBch weie the Panjabi Sufi poets from a.b. 1460 to 1900. 

The Sufis, who came to India with the object of leading 
the Indians to the Beloved by Muhammad’s path, did 
creditable work for some years. Then the old Indian 
vigour asserted itself and in its turn influenced the Stifi 
beliefs. The mystics therefore absorbed the best of Islam 
and Hinduism and developed a new sort of Stifi thought 
more Indian than foreign in character. Anxious to carry 
this new thought to the masses, they versified it in their 
language. In troublous times, the Sufis maintained with 
their preacliings the mental balance of tlie different com- 
munities and, through their poems, sent the message of 
peace, unity, and love lo almost every home and hamlet. 

But by the end of the eighteenth century they had done 
their work. The need of the people was now different. 
Yet some continued to sing of the Beloved in the traditional 
manner, which fact imparted a monotonous and dull 
character to their poetry so that it soon ceased to be 
interesting. 

The Panjab is unrivalled for the number of its Sufi 
shrines. Every few miles there are one or two of them. 
There is hardly a shrine which does not possess some 
traditional verse of its own. The JmvvaUs there sing of 
the saints and their poetry. Credulous admirers still 
gather there in large numbers, to admire and worship 
the saints who, singing of the Beloved, were ultimately 
merged in Him. The Panjabis still consider themselves 
fortunate to have such noble, pious, and sweet poetiy which 
inspires them to seek the Divine Love. 



APPENDIX 
Hie and RIjha 

Hir was the daughter of Cucak, the Sial chief of Jhang. 
When still young her father betrothed her to Saida, the son 
of Khera, chief of Kahgpur. Hir grew up to be a beautiful 
maiden and the fame of her beauty spread far and wide. 

Another tribal chief of the neighbourhood had eight sons. 
The youngest, called Rajha, was very handsome and the best 
loved of his father. This aroused the jealousy of the elder 
brothers, who, on the death of the father, turned Rajha away 
without giving him anything at all. After wandering long in the 
wilds and wastes he reached the river Chenab, He looked around 
for a boat to take him across, and his eyes fell on a lovely 
barge. He asked the boatman if he could be taken to the 
other bank, but was refused. Being very tired he persuaded 
him to let him rest in the barge for a while. Taking pity on 
the handsome youth the bargeman consented. Entering the 
barge, Rajha lay on the soft and cool bed and soon fell asleep. 
A little later, he was awakened by a noise. Opening his eyes, 
he saw Hir standing by the bed. She was enraged at the 
impertinence of the boatman in permitting a stranger to enter 
her barge. But presently her anger vanished because RSjha 
and Hir fell in love with each other at first sight. To keep 
Rajha near her she approached her father and procured for him 
the job of a cowherd. The clandestine meetings between the 
lovers were soon discovered. RSjha was expelled and Hir was 
forcibly given in marriage to Saida. She, however, refused to 
associate with her husband. Rajha arrived at Rangpur disguised 
as a yogi. He managed to get in touch with Hir and through 
the good offices of Sahti,^ the sister of Saida, he ran away with 
his beloved. 

They were x)ursued, caught, and brought back. They were 
judged by the priests, who ordered exile for RSjha and close 

1 Sahti herself left Rangpur with her own lover the bame night. 
But she managed to escape her pursuers, while Hir and Rajha wore arrested. 
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custody for Hir. Immediately after the execution of the ordeis 
Eangpnr cauglit fire, and the misfortune was attributed to the 
sighs of the lovers. Hir’s marriage with Saida was annulled, an 1 
she was allowed to go with RIjha, who was recalled. With her 
lover, Kir retuiiied to the house of her parents where she was 
yekoined. Rijha left Jhang for his own home with the object 
of makmg preparations to marry Hir. Meanwhile the brother 
and uncle of Hir, who had all along shown feigned courtesy, 
told her that Rajha had been murdered. She fell down uncon- 
scious. In this slate they administered a poisonous drink to her, 
as a result of which she died. 

A messenger was sent to inform Rajha that death had 
claimed Hir. In haste Rajha came to Jhang to ascertain th^ 
truth. He was taken to Hir’s tomb. The sight was unbearable 
for him. and he fell dead on the tomb of his beloved. 

SOHNi AITD MaHIVAL 

Tala, a potter of Gujrat, had a beautiful daughter named 
Solmi. A handsome young merchant of Bukkhara, called Izzat 
Beg, when passing through Gujrat fell in love with this girl. 
He stayed on indefinitely in Gujrat and so all his companions 
left him. Izzat Beg visited the potter’s house constantly on the 
pretext of buying potteiy, and in a short time converted all his 
wealth into pottery. Left wdthout any money, he opened a 
shop. But his mind being full of Sohni he could not attend to 
business. The shop was soon closed and he became a menial in 
Tala’-s ‘’house. Pleased with his work and appearance, after 
some time Tala ordered him to graze his buffaloes. One day 
lie happened to meet Solmi, to whom he confessed his love for 
hfr. Sohni, touched by his devotion and smitten by his beauty, 
promised him her faibliful love. Their attachment, however, 
w IS soon discovered. Maliival ^ was dismissed and Sohni was 
aiven in marriage to a neighbour’s son, Sohni refused to live 
with her husband, and through a friend communicated with her 
lover who Ihed as a faqir on the opposite bank of the Chenab* 
At night Mahival would swim across the river to meet Sohni. 

1 Mahival literally means a grazier of buffaloes. Izzat Beg came to 
be known as MahXvM after he had taken charge of Tala’s buffaloes. 
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But once he received a wound and could not come for many 
days. Therefore Sohni crossed the river on an earthen jar to 
meet: her lover. On coming back she hid her jar in the bushes 
on the river bank. Sohni’s sister-in-law discovered the secret 
and replaced her jar by an unbaked one. At night Sohni 
entered the stream as usual, but soon the Jar dissolved and 
she was thrown into the waters. She cried loudly for hei 
friend, and Mahival, who was impatiently waiting for hei, heatd 
her cries and jumped into the river. But she was diowned 
before he could reach her. Struck with grief, Mahival let himself 
go beneath the waves and soon Joined his Beloved in the next 
world. 
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